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INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 
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Gentlemen, 

THE manner, in which we dis- 
pose of the dead, can never be a 
question uninteresting to the living. 
Ere long to become members of that 
tranquil community, we feel unusual 
solicitude in the inquiry, what is to 
become of us, at atime when we 
shall have suffered a change so im- 
portant. Probably it was intended 
by the wise economy of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that death should be re- 
garded by mankind as a curious mat- 
ter of philosophick speculation and 
an evil that may happen, rather than 


one to be proved by infallible experi- 


ment, We tremble at the thought 
of sickness and pain, because these 
our bodies have endured, and by re- 
currence to memory, we can feel our 
former sufferings again. Death on 
the other hand wants that test of 
reality: never having experienced 
the change, we cannot bring it home 
to our minds with such distinct per- 
ceptions of its nature. Could we 
fee] as forcibly the latter evil as the 
former, life would pass off in gloomy 
forebodings, and occupy so large a 
Portion of our thoughts, as to leave 
20 room for considerations, which, 
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although indispensable, are compara- 
tively insignificant. It is however 
a departure from the design of this 
essay to dwell on our fortitude or 
fears, as they very remotely touch 
the subject now uuder consideration. 

Our present mode of interring the 
dead, is liable to a variety of objec- 
tions, which we shall suggest as they 
arise, without a strict adherence to 
methodical arrangement. One of 
the objects of our solicitude is 
now, and ever has been, to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. 
For this purpose grave stones are 
erected, describing the name, char- 
acter and family of the deceas- 
ed, and many of them may be said 
with far more truth than poetry to 
“ Implore the passing tribute of a sizh.” 

In cities swarming with popula- 
tion, such as London or Paris for 
instance, they feel peculiar reverence 
for the repositories of the dead. 
Westminster Abbey is not more 
venerable for the sepulchres of kiups 
and heroes, than it is for the an- 
tiquity of those mansions. The 
chisel has lent its assistance ; the 
heroes of England are frowning in 
marble ; but the skill of the most 
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consummate artist is incompetent to 
excitesthat solemnity of thought, 
which we derive from consciousness 
that we are treading on their ashes. 
At the successful attempt to redeem 
the memory of the great we are 
struck with astonishment ; but our 
reflection over their tombs is a tacit 
satire on the ability of the artist, 
and admonishes us, that of those 
great men nothing but the cold me- 
morial exists. 

Nations, both antient and modern, 
have regarded it as one of their in- 
dispensable duties, to dedicate cer- 
tain portions of their ground to the 
repose of their dead, and to keep 
them inviolate. Whatever increase 
of population may enhance the value 
of their lands, still they do not think 
of trespassing on the graves of their 
countrymen. Every generation aug- 
ments this veneration in the eyes of 
the subsequent, until the frequency 
of interment endangers the health of 
the survivors. 

So strong was this attachment in 
revolutionary France, that the Na- 
tional Convention to dissipate more 
effectually the charm, invaded the 
recesses of their slumbering princes, 
and plundered those gloomy apart- 
ments of their silent inhabitants. 
Louis, our old benefactor, was de- 
nied the privilege of decay, and in- 
terred in quick lime, that no vestige 
might be left, where loyalty might 
repair by stealth and shed a tear 
over the vicissitude of human great- 
ness. 

In times of pestilence and disease, 
mortality has been so prevalent, and 
‘, the grave yard so crowded with vic- 
| that noxious vapours have ex- 

aled from their corruption, which, 
mingling with the gloom of an in- 
auspicious sky, have enlarged the 
contagion and made its poison more 
inveterate. 

[t is a kind of compact between 
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the living and the dead, that the bones 
of our ancestors shall be mingled 
with our own and await the day of 
resurrection together. These feel. 
ings are not the offspring of civiliz. 
ation: nature has impressed them on 
her children in the wildernes. Wen 
the Scythians retreated from Darius, 
and abandoned their forests without 
regret, the ambassadours of that bar. 
barous race admonished the haughty 
monarch not to meddle with the 
graves of their parents. 

To the disgrace of our country it 
must be confessed, that we appear 
to be in a manner strangers to those 
endearments and regards felt by al. 
most all other nations ancient or 
modern, civilized or savage. We 
violate without reluctance or re. 
morse the enclosures consecrated to 
the dead. We traffick in the bones 
of our ancestors, and barter away 
their mouldering bodies to noarish 
the growth of a cabbage or a tulip. 
We see with unconcern the imple. 
ments of husbandry pass over their 
heads, and it is no uicommon thing 
to behold thetg sepulchres converted 
into barns. Posterity will scarcely 
give credit to the tale, that we have 
followed our fathers to the grave, 
shed tears of anguish on the turf, 
and then disposed of their bones 
at publick auction. This new 
article of merchandize, may here- 
after turn to some profit, for it 
has been, “ credite posteri |” ascer- 
tained that such enclosures are fa! 
more propitious to vegetation than 
others, on account of the substances 
composing the soil. How much 
our ancestors may be worth, - 
how much they ought to be revere¢ 
by their posterity, bids fair to de- 
pend on the small or large extent 0! 
ground, which they occupy in thei! 
graves. Modern philosophy, which 
has kindly undertaken the correc 
tion of heaven, and would fain mak: 
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us feel by metaphysicks, has inform- 
ed us, that such dust is nothing 
more than ordinary dust, and has 
proved the fact by chemical experi- 
ment. Let the objection be fairly 
stated, and it answers itself. Let it 
be stated then, that the hand, that 
once loaded us with benefits, is life- 
Jess and incompetent to confer any 
more, and that of course our grati- 
tude ought to cease, the moment 
our benefactor is unable to repeat 
his kind offices. 

Accidents have sometimes hap- 
pened by a premature interment, too 
alarming to be passed without ob- 
servation. Medical writers of the 
first professional eminence have de- 
clared all symptoms of death to be 
equivocal and hable to deception, 
save one, the offensive nature of the 
body. Instances of what they are 
pleased to call suspended animation 
have happened, where the body 1s 
deprived of allits functions and fac- 
ulties for a season, and appears as per- 
fectly destitute of life asany evidence 
of that kind is capable of affording. 
Such a case occurred in a neighbour- 
ing state many years ago, and wit- 
nesses are now living to attest the 
truth of the fact. A woman, who 
had been for a long time labouring 
under a religious dejection and des- 
pondency, fell a victim to that mal- 
ady : the anguish of her mind prey- 
ed upon her body and deprived it of 
all the exercise of its faculties. She 
was to appearance dead; for if a 
mirrour was held to her lips, it re- 
tained no evidence of respiration, 
the limbs were motionless and cold, 
and the nicest enquiry could not as- 
certain a single pulsation of the 
heart. While the body remained 
in this state, it was made the sub- 
ject of cruel experiment. Pistols 
were discharged near her ears, pins 
thrust under her nails, and various 
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other modes of torture were devised 
to gratify inhuman curiosity, and 
yet no convulsion or tremor of the 
nerves indicated life. The woman 
remained in this imbecile state for the 
space of three weeks, and at the 
expiration of that term, emerging 
from that torpidity, gave a distinct 
narration of the tortures that she had 
suffered, and declared that at the 
time they were inflicted, she felt 
them as exquisitely as she ever could; 
that all her senses preserved their 
integrity, although deprived of ahil- 
ity to give evidence of their existence. 
It seems therefore a dictate of 
humanity, wherever instances of sud- 
den death occur, to wait for infalli- 
ble evidence of dissolut'on, before 
the body is consigned to the grave. 
No reasonable man can doubt that 
instances of premature interment 
have happened, where the body has 
awakened to endure suffocation. In 
large and populous cities groans have 
been heard by the terrified watch- 
man to issue from adjacent tombs, 
which he ridiculously supposed to 
have proceeded from disembodied 
spirits. On the disinterment of some 
bodies, they have been found in hor- 
rible and uncouth attitudes, exhib- 
iting alarming evidence of revival in 
the grave,and enduring a death more 
dreadful than imagination can repre- 
sent. Fancy is here excluded by fact. 
Suppose, and it is not an improbable 
thought, that the mind awakens with 
all its functions unimpaired to con- 
template the gioom of its condition, 
its darkness its solitude, its narrow 
apartment, and inevitable death, and 
we feel an involuntary tremor, lest 
such an allotment may be ours. 
The moment and the mode of our 
parture from time to eternity, is 
by a benevolent Providence, for wise 
purposes, concealed from our vision. 
Whether we ourselves are to endure 
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this death is deposited amongst the 
other arcana of futurity. Every liv- 
ing man has then an interest in the 
decisi:n of this inquiry ; it involves 
a fact in which he may be a sufferer, 
and he owes it to himself to do all 
in his power to ensure security. It 
is hardly necessary to represent sur- 
viving sympathies, to suppose that 
a wife or a child, in whom our hopes 
of terrestrial happiness concentered, 
was, on a disinterment, discovered to 
have been buried before life had de- 
parted. We should then reproach 
ourselves with the thought that we 
had anticipated the approach of the 
Kingof Terrours and become the in- 
voluntary destroyers of a life, which 
we held as precious as our own. 

If such premature interment was 
accompanied at the time with a 
knowledge of the fact, the laws of 
our country affix the brand of mur- 
der on the deed. It may be said, 
such instances are rare, and we hope 
for the honour of humanity that 
they are; but how is this fact sus- 
ceptible of proof. Researches are 
seldom made amongst the reposito- 
ries of the dead; but numberless 
instances may occur, and we renfiain 
in total ignorance of them. The 
usual mode of interment in the grave 
precludes the possibility of hope, 
that any exertions on the part of 
those thus confined could effectuate 
escape, or obtain assistance from 
others, or that surviving friends could 
have the most distant conception of 
their sufferings. Considering then 
how seldom a deed of this nature 
can be known, and yet that such 
have been known, does it not afford 
a legitimate presumption, that dth- 
ers, and is it too much to say many 
others have been committed. 

The ancient mode of burning the 
dead and preserving their ashes, at 
first sounds horrible in our ears. 


The pain endured by a living body 


under the same operation is associat. 
ed with our abhorrence, and fastidj. 
ously applied to a corpse. When 
we come to scrutinize these feelings 
more nicely, we shall find them 
too capricious and inconstant to be 
denominated the natural impulses of 
the heart. Although it appears a 
sort of parricide in us to commit 
the lifeless body of a parent to the 
flames, yet we know, that by our 
mode of interment it must infallibly 
undergo a change far more offensive. 
This circumstance excites such hor- 
rour and disgust, that, in speaking 
or writing on the subject, we aban. 
don the notorious fact by common 
consent, adopt the idea of the an. 
cients, as the least offensive of the 
two, and substitute the term ashes 
instead of putrefaction. The follow. 
ing lines in Blair’s poem entitled 
‘The Grave’? are subject to criti- 
cal reprobation, because they are a 
just delineation of nature : 





“ On Beauty’s cheek 

“The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes 
roll’d, 

“ Riots unscar’d.” 


This we conceive to be an evi- 
dence, that a sympathy thus a¢ war 
with itself, is not the product of na- 
ture, but of habit. It is a direct 
acknowledgment, that the ancient 
disposal of the dead has more deli- 
cacy than the modern, since we are 
compelled to resort to their mode, 
and to employ fguratively now, what 
was a matter of fact then, before we 
can bear the contemplation of the 
thought. The ancients spake the 
language of truth, and our feelings 
attest it, when they expressed the 
greatest horrour and concern at the 
consequences of the modern mode 
of interment. 

Achilles, anxious as he was to re- 
venge the death of Patroclus in bat- 
tle, is still restrained from indulging 
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his passion by the thought, that 
the body of his friend may become 
offensive in his absence. 


«Now tothe verge of battle let me bend : 

But ah! the reliques of my slaughter’d 
friend ! 

In those wide wounds, through which 
his spirit fled, 

Shall flies and worms obscene pollute the dead.” 


The practice of burning the dead, 
sanctioned by the example of the 
ancients, would relieve us from many 
difiiculties, which our mode of inter- 
ment has to encounter. The thought 
of leaving our friends to the loath- 
some devastations of corruption, 
equally reprobated by both ancients 
and moderns, would be anticipated 
by the ravages of the devouring el- 
ement, to which they may be con- 
signed. The fears of contagion 
from this quarter, now so prevalent 
in populous cities, would be dissi- 
pated by this summary process of 
prevention. After the fire has fore- 
stalled all apprehensions of this kind, 
we may preserve in urns all that can 
be preserved of our relatives and 
friends, and can a stronger motive 
attach us than a consideration of the 
identity of their dust? A man’s 
sepulchre would then be in the bo- 
som of his own family, a perpetual 
warning to his descendants, that all 
their labours and exertions, their 
hopes and disappointments, must 
finally terminate in the urn before 
their eyes, awaiting to receive the 
scanty accumulation of their bodies, 
after all those towering hopes and 
expectations shall be enjoyed, or 
disappointed. The surviving pos- 
terity would know with certainty 
that they inherited the dust of their 
ancestors ; and the connecting link 
between the living and the dead, now 
too often destroyed by the appro- 
priation of the grave yard to o.her 
Purposes, might be preserved entire 
for a series of ages. How mach 
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more correspondent to truth, and 
at the same time with how much 
more justice, might the poet Gray, 
have penned the following lines, in 
his beautiful elegy, if the word urn 
had been substituted for grave ! 


“ F’en from the ura the voice of nature 
cries ; 

E’en in our ashes 
fires.” 


live their wonted 


The poets of antiquity have avail. 
ed themselves of the superstitious 
reverence, paid by their countrymen 
to the dead, and founded on it some 
of their most interesting fables. Al- 
lowing what we please for the em- 
bellishments of the muse, enough 
still remains to form a faithful pics 
ture of the times. The family urn 
was a home for their ashes, and none 
could endure the thought of becom- 
ing exiles in death. No exertions 
were too arduous in the hour of bat- 
tle to reclaim and restore to their 
native country the bodies of the 
dead. The thought of dying in a 
foreign land embittered the agonies 
of death, and nothing quieted such 
apprehensions more than an assur- 
ance from their surviving friends, 
that their ashes should repose in the 
urns of their fathers. 

We fear not the stings of any lit- 
erary Culex, when we assert, that 
the urn tended powerfully to nour- 
ish and preserve the patriotism of 
the ancients. This mortuary dom. 
icile partook of that reverence and 
love, which was felt for the pater- 
nal roof. ‘The thoughts of emigra- 
tion were not with them as amongst 
us, confined to the pain of a separa- 
tion merely from living relatives and 
friends: the unity of death, if we 
may be allowetl the expression, was 
broken and disturbed. Their ashes 
were then to be deposited ina strange 
land, remote from those of their an- 
eestors. Hence when adverse fore 
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tune compelled a separation, amongst 
the many melancholy lamentations 
excited by such events, we find an 
absence from the urn one of the 
principal causes. 

The same enthusiastick reverence 
might be excited amongst us, were 
the same expedients adopted. Our 
mode of burial on the other hand 
applies an oblivious antidote to such 
feelings ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to behold a man, who has re- 
cently attended the funeral, inquir- 
ing for the spot, where the remains 
of his father are deposited. One 
generation begins one grave yard, 
another generation another, until 
this strange disposition breaks up all 
recollection of former times. Ma- 
ny are as ignorant of their ancestors, 
as if they themeslves the accidental 
offspring of the elements. This gives 
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to presumptuous arrogance an oppor. 
tunity of uniting its existence with 
great and venerable characters, and 
tracing from them a legitimate de- 
scent with nootherfoundation in tact, 
than the fortuitous similitude of their 
names. It likewise debars a man of 
unassuming merit from claiming the 
privilege of just genealogy, since the 
plough has past over the ashes, of his 
ancestors and what was oncethe spot 
where their identity might be discov- 
ered,is by the vicissitude of interment 
converted into acornfield. Ancient 
poets have spoken of the River of 
Lethe, in terms of abhorrence, but 
we have substituted fact for their 
fictions ; and though it has been 
and now is in our power to change 
the course of the stream, we have 
done every thing to deepen its chan- 
nel and widen its surface. R. 
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Department III. 
Miscellaneous. 

I. Rudiments of Grammar for 
the English Saxon tongue, by Ex1- 
7ZABETH Exvstos. London. 1715. 
4to. 

This grammar was printed with 
Saxon types, cut for the purpose, at 
the expense of Lord Chief Justice 
ParKER. 

The learned lady who composed 
this work was born 1683. Under 
many disadvantages from humble 
birth and poverty, she made aston- 
ishing progress in literature, and be- 
came mistress of eight languages be- 
sides her own. Havirg with difh- 
culty subsisted some time by keep- 
ing a small school, she was, at last, 
countenanced by Mr.Grorce Bat- 


LARD,* and the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Caron, who kept a boarding 
school at Stanton, in Gloucester- 
shire. ‘They raised for her, among 
her friends, an annuity of 21/. which 
Queen.Caroxine was pleased to 
continue till her own death ; after 
which she was taken into the family 
of the Duchess dowager of Port- 
land, as governess to her children ; 
in which she died, May 30, 17.56. 
For other particulars of Miss EL- 
stop, see Nicuots’ Anecdotes of 
Bowyer, p. 10, 48, 316,and 495. 


* Author of “ Memoirs of British La- 
dies who have been celebrated for their 
writings or skill in the learned languages, 
arts and sciences.” 1752. 4to and 8v0. 
and reprinted in 8vo. 1775. Mr. Ba!l- 
Jard was originally a stay-maker. 
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Il]. ANTHROPOMETAMORPHOSIS: 
man transformed, or the artificial 
shangeling ; historically presented in 
the mad and cruel gallantry, foolish 
bravery, ridiculous beauty, filthy fine- 
ness, and loathsome loveliness of most 
Nations, fashioning and altering their 
bodies from the mould intended by Na- 
ture ; with figures of those transfigu- 
rations. lo which artificial and af- 
fected deformations, are added all the 
native and national monstrosities that 
have appeared to disfigure the human 
fabrick. With a vindication of the 
regular beauty and honesty of Nature: 
and an Appendix of the pedigree of 
the EnGuiisH GALLANT. 

Scripsit J. B. Cognomento Chiroso- 
phus, M. D. London. 1653. 4to. 

The book was first published in 
twelves,in 1650, without any figures 
or prints, but one in front of divers 
distorted or disguised heads and 
faces; but to this edition there is 
prelixed ‘¢ a comely sculpture of the 
author, Dr. Joun Butwer, en- 
graved by W. Fairuorne. Next 
we have a device of the awful tridu- 
nal of Nature, by commission from 
Heaven, trying the artificial change- 
lings, or miscreants of all nations, 
for the abuse of their bodies ; with 
a short explanation. ‘Then follows 
a specimen of the author’s poetry, 
inan **Anacephaleosis,”’ or recapitu- 
lation of his work, intimated by the 
froutispiece. After this.a Dedica- 
tion to his friend THomas Dicon- 
son, and several epistolary poems, 
some in English, and some in Lat- 
in, addressed to the author in hon- 
our of the performance. Next fol- 
low, “a short hint on the use of this 
treatise,’ and a Latin poem called 

“Diploma Apollinis,” the award 
of merit to the learned writer. Af- 
ter a list of nearly 300 Authors, 
Historians, Physicians, ‘Travellers, 
&c. referred to in this work, we 
ceme to the Jntreduction, which 
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highly extols the unadorned beauty 
and excellency of the human fabrick, 
and shews the rmpiety of varying 
from nature. 


The work itself is represented in 


twenty four scenes, and is all along 
illustrated with wooden prints of 
the forms and fashions described 
and exposed; making 559 pages. 

Whoever would trace the history 
and changes of fashions and dress, 
among all nations, will find in this 
very singular work, “rare informa- 
tion and delectable amusement.”’ 

Dr. Butwer was also author of 
several books on the language of 
the hand, on physiognomy, and in- 
structions to the deaf and dumb, 
intended, as he expresses it, ** to 
bring those who are so born, to 
hear the sounds of words with their 
eyes, and thence to learn to speak 
with their tongues.” 

III. Libro de re Due to, impe- 
ratori, principi, &c. Stampato in 
Vinegia, per Comin DE TR1IDINO 
de Montseratto, 13540, del Mese de 
Marzo. \@mo. 

We refer our modern duellists to 
this ancient work for some historic- 
al anecdotes of that rude species of 
retaliation they practice, and for the 
laws of false honcur by which they 
profess to be governed. While they 
find this to be ** opera dignissima et 
utilissima ad tutti 1 spiriti gentili,’”’ 
they will shudder at the thoughts 
of the vengeful purposes they med- 
itate. 

IV. La Circe, di Gio. Batrtis- 
TA GELLI. Appresso per Lucio Spi- 
neda, Venet. 1600. 12mo. 

This entertaining and instructive 
little volume contains ten dialogues 
between Circe, Ulysses, and his 
companions. It exhibits and con- 
futes the allurements of sensuality, 
and recommends purity of sentiment, 
and chastity of conduct in a very 
pleasing manner, ‘The Arguments 
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and Annotations of Girotam. Gi- 
OVANNI render the work more in- 
teresting. 

The writer was remarkable for 
uniting one of the lowest occupa. 
tions in life with great literary at- 
taimments. Though a tailor by 
trade, he was author of several 
works of much celebrity, was a 
member of the Academy at Flor- 
ence, and was admitted to the 
friendship of all men of genius and 
learnii:g in that city. He was born 
in 14038, and died in the 65th year 
of his age. His dialogues, which 
are in the manner of Lucian, have 
been translated into Latin, French, 
and English. 

V. Certain fruitful sermons, by 
Hucu Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. London. 1635. 4to. 

This worthy prelate was a cele- 
brated preacher at Court, in the 
reign of Edward VI. when there 
were no sermons but in the principal 
churches, and upon some particular 
fasts and festivals : it is probable 
that they drew the attention of the 
people, as much for their rarity, as 
the reputation of the preacher.* 
We are informed by Dr. Heyuin, 
that such crowds went to hear Lar- 
IMER, that the pulpit was removed 
out of the Royal Chapel into the 
Privy Garden.t Arrtless and un- 
couth as his sermons appear to us, 
yet such was the effect of his 
preaching, that restitution was made 
to the king of very considerable 
sums of which he had been defraud- 
ed. Asa specimen of the quaint- 
ness of his manner, we refer to his 
sermon on John i. 19. which is di- 
vided in allusion to a pack of cards.} 

Bishop Latimer was a zealous 


*Grancer’s Biographical History of 
England, Vol. 1. p. 97. 

+ History of the Reformation, p. 57. 

t See Fox’s Acts and Mouumente, p. 
1573, edit. 1492. 
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promoter of the Reformation, and 
on the accession of Queen Mary, 
he and Bishop Ripuiey were sen. 
tenced to be burnt at Oxford, in 
1555. In Srrype’s ** Memorials 
of Cranmer,” is a picture of him 
with a statf in his right hand, a pair 
of spectacles hanging at his breast, 
and a bible at his girdle. This 
venerable prelate, worn out with 
labour, old age and imprisonment, 
walked thus equipped to the place 
of execution. When he was chain- 
ed to the stake, two bags of gun- 
powder were fastened under his 
arms, the explosion of which, pre- 
sently put an end to his life. 
*“ While he was burning, a lar 

quantity of blood gushed from his 
heart as if all the blond in his bo- 
dy had been drawn to that part.’’* 

VI. Apottonius PerGaus de 
sectione rationis, edit. Barrow. 
London. 1675. folio. 

We refer to this work merely te 
introduce the following translation 
of the prayer of Dr. Barrow from 
the preface. 

‘Geometry knows no_ limits, 
and even human sagacity can dis- 
cover numberless new truths : but 
thou, O Gop, perceivest them all 
at one view, without any chain of 
deduction, or tiresome length of de- 
monstration. In other subjects, our 
intellect possesses but little power : 
like the imagination of brutes, it 
seems only to dream of some uncer- 
tain objects, concerning which there 
are almost as many opinions as there 
are men. But in mathematical 
truths, there is an universal agree- 
ment ; in them the human mind 
seems capable of something great 
and wonderful. Thee, therefore, | 
rejoice to love. To thee I look 


up, ardently longing for that day, 


*Turner’s History of Remarkable, 
rovidenccs, 
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when thy immense and most holy 
benignity shall enable me to under- 
stand not only these, but far more 
numerous and important truths, 
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with a mind purged from errour 
and prejudice, and without this suc- 
cessive and laborious effort of 
thought.” 





ee 





ws 


MRS. MONTAGU’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD KAMES. 


aR 


MAS. MONTAGU TO LORD KAMES. 
‘“ Sandleford, May 9, 1767. 
“ MY LORD, 


“Tam rejoiced to find I have 
pleased Mrs. Drummond and your 
Lordship in the epargne; but you 
have disappointed me terribly about 
my notable letter on the subject of 
ornament. I was in hopes it would 
have given occasion to a paper war 
between us. I imagined you would 
laugh at me, quarrel with me, rally 
me, confute me, and do every thing 
but what no disputant ever does 
with his antagonist, convince me; 
but instead of that, you are mighty 
sileat, and mighty civil; and you 
put my letter quietly in your pock- 
et; and very politely say, you may 
hereafter put some of my conjec- 
turesinto your Elements of Criticism : 
but the muses forbid that my reve- 
ries, like poor maggots in amber, 
should there lie so conspicuously 
preserved ! * * #__ Your Lord- 
ship never mentions Dr. Gregory, or 
any of my Edinburgh friends. I 
hope they are all well. I often 
think of the agreeable society I en- 
JOoyed in Scotland, with great pleas- 
ure, and as great desire to return to 
TE, ee [ will chide your Lord- 
ship for exposing my nonsense to 

'. Fergusson. I don’t remem- 
ber what [ said; but as I admired 
the work, I suppose my observa- 
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tions were at least very harmless. I 
will get the book your Lordship 
mentions, when I go to London 
again. You tell me I am stately 
and reserved, like an actor perform- 
ing a capital part in a capital play. 
Your Lordship is mistaken ; [ am 
like a puppet acting a foolish part 
in a_ foolish p'ppet-show. What 
does any one hear or say, think or 
do, read or know, in a London life, 
worth communicating! * * * * * 

Lord Lyttelton desired me, when I 
last saw him, to beg of your Lord- 
ship, who is such a judicious and ac- 
curate critick in stile, not to read 
the first edition of his History ; 
as the second will be more correct, 
and he is ambitious of appearing in 
the best light to your Lordship. I 
don’t understand all this deli¢éacy. 
If { were to make a book, I should 
not care for all the criticks that are, 
or were, or ever should be.” I like 
the play of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour. Authors should be free to 
make blunders, and criticks to ex- 
pose them. If I had lands in Par- 
nassus, | would not inclose them with 
wall, pale, sunk fence, or chevaux 
de frise. I would resolve to write 
a book this moment, if I thought 


* Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Shakespeare, was not then 
published: it did not appear till 1770. 
She was known however as the writer of 
sume of the best dialoguesin Id. Lyttel- 
ton’s Dial.gues of the Dead, printed in 1762. 
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you would write a criticism upon it, 
and then perhaps they might be 
bound up together ; and then says 
I, see how we apples swim down 
the tide of time : however, it strikes 
eleven, and I wont begin my book 
to-night, nor swell this letter to a 
volume ; so I will only add my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Drummond, and 
that I always am, with perfect re- 
gard, my Lord, &c. &c. 
E. Monracu.” 


—— 


LORD KAMES TO MRS. MONTAGU. 
“ Edinburgh, July 8, 1767. 


“You treat me cruelly, my friend, 
in giving me a character among your 
London acquaintance, whichI never 
can hope to support. What else 
should have led Lord Lyttelton to 
judge me such a profound critick of 
stile? In short, to preserve my re- 
putation, I must hide myself, and 
abandon, among others, one of my 
favourite projects, which was the 
passing some time with you at Lon- 
don, and studying you while acting 
your part in the great world. 

‘«* But now that I have given a 
little vent to my spleen, (occasion- 
ed probably by a cold I have some- 
how contracted), I find my heart a 
little lighter. 1 submit cheerfully 
to Mrs Montagu’s superiority ; and 
Iam sensible, that the good she 
does me, far outweighs the ill. I 
go no farther for an example than 
this very morning. We are at pres- 
entdecidingthe great Douglass cause ; 
and it is expected, that, in a case of 

uch importance, every Judge shall, 
along with his opinion, give at least 
a summary of his reasons. In bed 
this mornmg, having been feverish 
in the night, I felt myself weak, dis- 
pirited, and without strength or incli- 
nation to rise. Why ‘should I kill 
myself for the sake of others, was 
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my grovelling reflection ? A certain 
friend, whose opinion I most highly 
value, came across my thoughts, [t 
immediately struck me, How will 
that person scorn me for such pusil. 
lanimity ? I started up, got to the 
Court in time, delivered my Opinion, 
and my reasons, more to My own 
satisfaction than usual ; and thank 


God, I am still alive. 





“15th July —— 


‘“¢ [T am indeed still alive, 
and now perfectly well, though 
weak ; for ever since the former 
date, I have been confined to bed 
with the illness I mentioned. By 
that means I have been forced to 
put off the principal, or rather the 
only purpose of my letter, which 
was to lay down measures for re. 
aying the money you so kindly 
have advanced for my commissions. 
[38 Though I shall always be 
proud of Mrs. Montagu’s favours, 
yet with my good will, the obliga- 
tions I owe her should be of a rank 
above any that relate to money.— 
I am, &c. &c. 





Henry Home.” 


MRS. MONTAGU TO LORD KAMES. 
ee Sandleford, July 30, 1767. 
“ MY LORD, 


‘*T am much concerned to hea: 
that you have been so ill. The 
cause of the orphan, I dare say, 
would always animate you ; but @ 
your life is valuable to many or 
phans, you must not hazard your- 
self too much. 

“ After having convinced the 
world by many a volume, that you 
are a perfect master and judge 0! 
stile, it is very pleasant that you 
should attribute an opinion of your 
being soto me. I think your Lord 
ship will have a great deal of plea: 
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eure in reading Lord Lyttelton’s 
History. You will like to see a 
Gothick building by a Roman arch- 
itect. The story is Gothick, but 
expressed with majesty, gravity and 
force, without any thing dark or 
rude, or perplexed and confused. 

«¢ T suppose that as early as busi- 
gess will allow, your Lordship will 
retire to Blair-Drummond. There 
{ order you to sit on my bench, and 
think of me, daily, till I come into 
Northumberland ; and then you are 
to transfer yourself to Kames, from 
whence Mrs. Drummond and your 
Lordship may easily make me a vis- 
it. My journey to the north is de- 
layed a fortnight longer than I in- 
tended, by the marriage of a cousin 
of mine, who desires earnestly that I 
would attend her nuptials; and 
the gentleman who is to marry 
her, is very importunate with me to 
attend the ceremony; as he is a 
great match for my cousin, I do not 
know how to refuse his request. The 
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bride and bridesgroom are to dine 
with me on the wedding-day in 
Hill-street,the 17th of August; so I 
cannot set out till the 18th or 19th. 
I shall stay only a day or two in 
Yorkshire in my way. As your 
Lordship is in a great hurry to pay 
your money, be pleased to order it 
to be paid to Sir George Colebrook 
in T‘hreadneedle-street,and into Mrs. 
Montagu’s account ; Sir George 
honours my bills when I draw upon 
him ; but as he has never received 
any money of mine, he knows noth- 
ing of me, but that I can spend it. 
I had the pleasure of seeing Lady 
Elliot-Murray, the night before she 
left London; I told her I was very 
jealous of her, and desired she would 
not coquette with your Lordship ; 
but I suppose she will not be so 
generous to an absent rival. I beg 
my most respectful compliments to 
Nirs. Drummond; and am, with 
great regard, my Lord, &c. &c. &e. 
Eriz. Monracu.” 





, 





For ihe Anthology. 
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LOGICK. 


However childish it may now 
appear, the solution of riddles was 
once, and perhaps not without some 
reason, consalered as an amusement 
not altogether below the attention 
of a mind matured by age and en- 
riched with learning. And indeed 
it must be confessed, that riddles, as 
they invest a subject with circum- 
stances, and expose it to contingen- 
ces, to which contingences and with 
which circumstances nature has not 


exposed and invested such subject, 
require for their analysis a sagacity 
such as few men and fewer boys can 
boast. 

{ do not remember who proposes 
it, and I am not quite certain that 
the projector is serious, when he 
proposes, that instead of wasting 
their time in studying logick, boys 
should often task their ingenuity in 
solving riddles. ‘l’o such exercises, 
provided logick is not elbowed out 
of its niche, there hes no objection ; 


but if, in order to become riddle- 
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solvers, boys are to incur the risque 
of coming into the world without 
knowing the difference between a 
syllogism and a predicament, the in- 
novation is dangerous, and though it 
will probably never obtain, it ought, 
even while in contemplation, to be 
resisted. 

Logick is perhaps of all the libe~ 
ral arts the most useful. It is in- 
deed the basis of every science ; and, 
without some axiom of logick for 
its foundation, the proudest edifice 
of mathematical demonstration is 
nothing more than an ice-built pal- 
ace, which, as soon as it feels the 
beams of truth, will dissolve to wa- 
ter, or ascend in vapour. I mean 
not to say, that, before one can be- 
come an accomplished dialectician, 
he must have chimed all the drowsy 
changes on Barbara, Celarent, Bara- 
lipton, &c. &c. ; but I do mean to 
say, that no man can reason with 
precision and to effect, till he has 
acquired the habit of classing his 
thoughts ; and this habit it is the 
exclusive province of logick to in- 
duce. 

It is, I know, fashionable to des- 
pise logick: it was once too 
thought a sure sign of talents to 
ridicule mathematicks ; but New- 
ton’s researches have rescued the 
latter from laughter, and the labours 
of Locke ought long ago to have 
retrieved the former from contempt. 
The truth is, logick is indispensably 
necessary to two of the three learn- 
ed professions ; and though a phy- 
sician may mould a pill, or mix a 
bolus as well, and perhaps better, 
without such assistance, than if he 
acted under the immediate direction 
and controul of Burgersdicius or Ra- 
mus,, yet if a preacher or a lawyer 
be ignorant of logick, it is hardly 
possible that the argument of the 
one or the sermon of the other should 
be tolerable. 
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Riddles in their proper place, are, 
I admit, clever things ; but cleve; 
as they are, [ cannot think that they 
ought to supersede Logick. Fo; 
my own part I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that, if I owned both, 
I should value a clumsy and muti. 
lated bust of Aristotle at a higher 
price, I should regard it with a deep. 
er awe, than I could fix on or fee! 
from a finished and perfect statue 
of the Sphinx. 


@eseete 


TRANSLATORS. 


I xnow not how much of their 
beauty English works of taste lose, 
when they are exhibited in a foreign 
dress ; but so barbarous is the dic- 
tion of some of our late English 
translators in rendering modern au- 
thors, that they threaten to be the 
greatest corruptors of language. I 
say nething of the &ind of books, 
with which half-learned men and 
women, boys and girls, kindly fa- 
vour us, to relieve us from the task 
of translating for ourselves : if silly 
or wicked books find purchasers 
enough to pay for publishing, they 
must have their circulation, till the 
weak become wiser, or the profligate 
are reclaimed. But if every super: 
ficial pretender to learning is allow- 
ed to translate, and to impose on the 
publick acrude assemblage of words, 
without regard to propriety of 
terms, or the idiom of the language; 
in which he aims to present his au- 
thor, we shall in time be overrut 
with such an illegitimate race of 
phrases and idioms, that we shall 
have to exercise all our skill to dis- 
tinguish what is genuine from thet 
which is spurious. 

It seems to have been the prerog: 
ative of pedagogues to disgrace 
some of the Roman classicks, by 
what they call literal translation®, 
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which are neither English nor Lat- 
ju, with a view to facilitate the pro- 
gress of their pupils in acquiring a 
knowledge of the original. They, 
however, who translate for scholars 
from modern languages, that have 
some affinity to our Own, are unpar- 
donable for overlooking the real dif- 
ferences, and making the writer 
speak a sort of broken English, that 
betrays the country, from which he 
has been translated, without exhibit- 
ing any of his native graces. 


I wave already given my opinion 
of Gray, as a lyrick poet, that he 
is affected, fastidious, and coxcomb- 
ical, that he is altogether a mechan- 
ical poet, and that any scholar, who 
has the command of poetical lan-. 
guage, can write as well. This I 
endeavoured to prove by publishing 
in the Silva an Ode to Winter, 
which, in my opinion, has all the 
characteristicks of that writer. I 
now present to the reader another 
ode by the same hand, which, I trust, 
will not be considered as inferiour. 


Ode on Summer. 


Lo! sun-born Summer’s golden eye 
Beams brightening from the East, 
Sheds lustre o’er the radiant sky, 
With cloudless ether fleec’d. 
Excursive through the arid air 
The feathery troops to groves repair 
At noon, to woo the sheltering shade, 
Where frolick zephyr, fresh and young, 
Disports the bending boughs among, 
Light tripping from the glade. 


The wing’d Cicada winds her horn 

Monotonous and shrill, 

The marshy people croak forlorn, 

And mourn the failing rill. 

The patient grazers of the plain 
Feel Summer boil in every vein, 

Whilst scorching Sirius heats the sky ; 
To shady tree or neighbouring pool 
They move their languid limbs to cool, 
And shun the aseailing fly. 
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To bear me from the sultry shore 
The painted pinnace flies, 
Thy depths, old Ocean, to explore, 
And snare the scaly prize. 
Then let my labouring lungs inhale 
The ambrosia of thy sea-born gale, 
As, Neptune, o’er thy realms I glide, 
Or, with wove wings our way we win, 
Or the lithe oar extends its fin 
To cleave thy treacherous tide. 


Else,couched where nature formsaskreen, 
Mid shady bowers and blooms, 

Where velvet verdure spreads its green, 
And Flora breathes perfumes, 

Eager the golden perch to kill, 

Watchful, I mark the sinking quill, 
And hook, with gentle twitch,the prey; 

Where the clear brook, with murmur- 

ing waves, 

The flower-enamelled margin laves, 

And weaves its winding way. 


While sickening crowds in cities pant, 
And suppliant sue for air, 

To thy wild, wave-wash’d rocks, Nahant, 
Behold thy bard rapair. 

When whelming snows no more deform, 

Nor roars the genius of the storm, 
Who guards thy adamantine plain, 

I saunter o’er thy sun burnt green, 

Or plunge me in the blue serene, 
And health and vigcur gaia. 


Thus, Pleasure, may the friends I love 
Avoid thy Summer’s joy, 

Nor e’er thy poisen’d chalice prove, 
That tempts but to destroy : 

May white-robed Truth their footsteps 

guide, 

Where Virtue’s hallowed band reside, 
And her illustrious triumph sing, 

Till life’s rude seasons glide away, 

And blest in realms of ceaseless day, 
They feel perennial Spring. 


MR. AMES. 


Or Mr. Ames, whose memory 
still remains, and will, 1 hope and 
trust, long continue warm and vivid 
in my mind, it is hardly possible that 
his bitterest political opponents (for 
the personal enemy of Mr. Ames 
no man was ever found willing to 
acknowledge himself, ) should speak 
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without ascribing to him in their full 
efficiency and just proportion all 
those qualities and faculties of heart 
and mind, which constitute the char- 
acter of one eminently good and il- 
lustriously great. 

Mr. Ames’s imagination was un- 
commonly vigorous, and such was its 
versatility, that he was equally capa- 
ble of brightening the beautiful to 
its most bri/liant lustre, and darken- 
ing the sublime to its most tremen- 
dous gloom. Nor was his sagacity 
less acute than his imagination was 
vigorous. Mr. Ames was not easily 
or often deceived ; for, though far 
from regarding the conduct of others 
with that sullen and malignant sus- 
picion, which too often assumes the 
name and shape of prudent circum- 
spection, he seldom permitted his vi- 
gilance to wink, he never suffered his 
caution to sleep. Mr. Ames’s judg- 
ment seemed to arise as an inevita- 
ble result from his intellectualenergy 
and perspicacity. It was at once 
ready and correct. His ratiocine- 
tion, though not confined to the 
moods and figures, was predicated 
on the rules and actions of the sound- 
est and purest logick ; and though, 
in consequence of his warmth of fan- 
cy, which celiyhted to luxuriate in all 
the pride and pomp of poetry and elo- 
quence, his reasoning sometimes ap- 
peared embairassed and involved 
yet his arcuments were, with few 
exceptions,so arranged and conduct- 
ed, that the inferred conelusion 
seemed necessarily to follow from 
the premises assumed. 

The consequence of such facul- 
ties of mind seemed necessary, and 


Mr. Ames became not only an ele-— 


gant scholar, an accurate lawyer, 
and an orator almost without a su- 
periour, and infinitely’ above every 
rival, but a statesman, who, relying 
on his own wnborrowed opinions, dis- 
ined to take or to hold anw place 
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or office, which he could hardly hope 
to keep, if he should dare to accuse 
the people of acting, in a single in. 
stance, contrary to their interest or 
their honour. 

‘The qualities of Mr. Ames’s heart 
were not less amiable than the facul. 
ties of his mind were respectable. 
All the gentle, and ail the severe 
virtues thronged to hts bosom, and 
dwelt and worshipped there, as. if 
his bosom had been their temple 
and their home. Huis benevolence 
was unwearied and_ indefatigable ; 
his friendship was ardent, constant, 
and sincere ; his temperance was 
rigid to a degree little short of aus- 
terity ; and the integrity (it was in. 
deed incorruptible) of Mr. Ames 
would not have been endangered, if, 
as they did not and could not, the 
other constituents of his character 
had allowed him to aspire to power 
or grovel for wealth, 

The effect of such qualities of 
heart was natural; and Mr. Ames 
was not merely an exemplar of filial 
affection, of conjugal attachment, of 
fraternal forbearance and forgive- 
ness, of parental tenderness and 
providence ; he was more and bet- 
ter ; in his conduct, Mr. Ames was 
a living evidence of the divine orig- 
inal of christianity. 


Madame de Genlis is one of the 
most voluminous and successful writ- 
ers of the present day. In the year 
1806, she published a volume, enti- 
tled Les | cet de Feélicie L***, 
which was followed by a second in 
1807. They consist of anecdotes, 
interspersed with reflections, of cele- 
brated persons in France, towards 
the close of the reign of Louis 15th, 
and during that of his successors, 
and will probably be continued by 
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her for some years later. I have 
been much amused in perusing this 
work, and have translated the fol- 
lowing for the Anthology. 

«Tam very fond of M. de Fla- 
hault: he unites to the most perfect 
civility an original character. Here 
js atrait which paints him. The 
Countess of has, as every one 
knows, a great deal of pride and 
very little politeness. One evening 
she arrived at a card party of the 
late queen’s, after the game had 
commenced: the Countess of 
would have a place at the top of the 
circle : she advanced, got up there, 
and stopped to sit down, but did 
not find any stool. M. de Flahault, 
standing in the opening of one of 
the windows, saw her embarrassment, 
and very obligingly drew a stool 
from under a marble table, which 
he placed behind her : the Countess 
looked at him, did not thank him 
nor even salute him, and sat down. 
A moment after another lady ar- 
rived, they all rose up ; during this 
movement, M. de Flahault drew 
away softly the stool which he had 
given her, and replaced it under the 
table. The Countess wishing to seat 
herself again, made a strange over- 
throw ; but the ladies who were at 
her side caught her, and softened 
the fall; when on her feet again, 
she turned round saying, but who 
took away my chair? It was me, 
madam, answered M. de Flahault 
coldly : I had the honour of offering 
it to you, and, as it did not appear 
to give you any pleasure, I took it 
away.”’ 

“* M. de Schomberg related to me 
a singular fact of Chirac, the famous 
physician. Chirac was far gone in 
the sickness of which he died ; after 
some days of delirium, he partially 
recovered his senses ; all of a sud- 
den he felt his own pulse: I have 
been called too late, cried he ; has 
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he been bled ? No, answered they. 
Well then ! he replied, he is a dead 
man ; and he spoke true.”’ 

“M, de ——-. is extremely avari- 
cious. Not having kept house dur- 
ing the summer, his ice-house was 
quite full in the month of January, 
the butler asked him what should 
be done with all the ice? Why, an- 
swered he, let it be given to the 
poor. This was the first act of 
charity he ever did.”’ 

‘¢ Some singular instances of ego- 
tism are told of a M. de Laitre, who 
died a few years since ; the follow- 
ing in my Opinion surpasses all the 
rest : 

«¢ M. de Laitre was the friend of 
Madame de B ; and during one 
winter, having given himself up to 
the dissipation of the world, he was 
a long time without seeing her, 
though he knew she was ill. 
When he came to see her, he 
found her sitting up in an easy chair. 
She reproached him with his ab- 
sence, adding that she had been con- 
stantly unwell, and had suffered 
the greatest pain. But how long 
have you been sick, asked M. de 
Laitre—For six weeks—Good God, 
six weeks, how time passes !”’ 

“ This same M. de Laitre one 
day related the following story. 
You know how much I love § : 
Y was hunting with him yesterday, 
his horse stumbled and fell over up- 
on him: I flew to his relief. I was 
excessively alarmed. I disengaged 
S from under his horse ; he had 
no wound, but he was frightfully 
pale ; I saw he was going to faint. 
Fortunately [ always carry with me 
a little phial of brandy ;_ I drew it 
from my pocket, and I swallowed 
it, for I felt as if I should faint my- 
self. ‘Thus, during an emotion of 
lively pity, this man discovered the 
most profound egotism.” 

‘© Madame possesses more 
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egotism than any woman of my ac- 
quaintance. She has a disorder that 
obliges her to pass more than half 
her time; in bed ; but which does 
not prevent her receiving a great 
deal of company. The other day a 
number of visitors arrived atthe same 
time ; Madame was in bed ; 
they complained of the coldness of 
her chamber. How, said she, is it 
very cold then ? They assured her 
that it froze hard: she then rang the 
bell precipitately : they were de- 
lighted, thinking she was going to 
call for some wood; no such thing : 
bring me, said she, a counterpane of 
eiderdown. After giving this order, 
she spoke about other subjects.”’ 

“* M. de Nedonchel is a great 
Anglomanist. Yesterday he was 





on horseback at the door of the 
king’s carriage who was going to 
Choisi. It had rained, and M. de 
Nedonchel, trotting in the mud, 
spattered the king, who, putting his 
head out of the window, said to him, 
M. de Nedonchel, you muddy me ; 
yes, Sire, in the English fashion, an- 
swered M. de Nechondel, with a 
very satisfied air, who, instead of the 
word *crotter, had understood frofter. 
The king, without knowing the 
mistake, was content with putting 
up the glass,saying with great good- 
ness, Well! this is rather a strong trait 
of the Anglomania ”’ 


* Crotter signifies to muddy, troticr te 
trot. 
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SKETCH OF THE LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF EDIN. 
BURGH. 


In a sketch, it would be impos- 
sible to give a minute account of 
the different literary institutions of 
Edinburgh, or to pursue to any 
length the various remarks which 
objects of this description naturally 
suggest to the mind. The college, 
however, being the most extensive 
and important of these institutions 
seems to require a more particular 
attention ; and, [ trust, a few ob- 
servations upon its present state and 
system of education will not be 
found uninteresting. 

The university of Edinburgh was 
established in the year 1582, by a 
royal charter from King James VI. 
and from that period to the present 
has been progressively advancing in 
its reputation as a school of litera- 
ture and science. The buildings 
connected with this institution are 
situated in the Old Town, on the 
mest southerly of the three ridges. 


They were originally constructed 
on so small a scale, and their plan 
was found so unsuitable to the sub- 
sequent prosperous state of the col- 
lege, that it was deemed necessary 
some years ago to erect a new build- 
ing for the accommodation of the 
professors and students. A _ sub- 
scription was accordingly opened, @ 
part of the old structure was remov- 
ed, and the erection of a new one 
commenced, under the directions of 
Mr. Adam, as an architect. The 
plan, however, was so extensive, and 
so many unforeseen obstacles occur- 
red to its execution, that, notwith- 
standing the large amount of the 
subscription, and a subsequent royal! 
donation of 10,000/. the greater 
part of the building still remains ™ 
an unfinished state, and will contiv- 
ue so, unless some considerable assist 
ance is afforded by parliament for its 
completion. At present the collegé 
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ysiness is conducted in what re- 
mains of the old building, and in 
that part of the new structure which 
has been finished. ‘The whole as- 
semblage of buildings has a motley, 
irregular appearance, and is desti- 
tute of many of those accommoda- 
tions, which are required by the 
present state of the institution. ~ 
The plan of education pursued in 
the college of Edinburgh, materially 
differs from that adopted inthe Eng- 
lish universities ; and a comparison 
of their respective merits might form 
an interesting and important subject 
of discussion. At Edinburgh, the 
ctudents have much less individual 
connection with the university than 
is the case at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
they are dispersed in lodgings in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, and no di- 
rect obligation is imposed upon 
them to attend to the daily business 
of the college. In this respect, per- 
haps, too much licetise is allowed to 
a body of young men, many of whom 
have never before been dependent on 
their own guidance, and who are 
without those connections in the 
place which might steady their hab- 
its of industry, and preserve them 
from the idleness and dissipation to 
which their situations present so 
many allurements. It may be re- 
marked on the other hand, that the 
greater distance at which they are 
placed from each other, takes away 
one strong temptation to dissolute- 
ness of conduct, and that by this 
entire freedom from restriction they 
are frequently enabled to form cor- 
nections in the town, which are high- 
ly conducive to their improvement 
as well as temporary gratification. 
From what has been said before of 
the general state of society in Edin- 
burgh, it will be evident that the 
atter circumstance is of peculiar im- 
portance m this place. Among a 
particular class of the inhabitants, 
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more especially, a cast of conversa- 
tion prevails in the common visiting 
parties, which renders an admiss on 
to them highly desirable for the 
young student. Instruction cannot 
obtain access to the mind under a 
more pleasing form than that of col- 
loquial intercourse ; nor does knowl- 
edge, thus acquired, lose any of its 
permanency by the almost insen- 
sible manner in which it 1s con- 
veyed. 

The business of the universi- 
ty is entirely conducted through 
the medium of lectures, delivered 
by professors of the different depart- 
ments of science and literature. The 
number of professors is about thirty, 
of whom eleven are connected with 
the several branches of medical stu- 
dy, three with the divinity classes, 
and three with those of law. The 
remainder are occupied with the 
classes of general literature, the lan- 
guages, logick, mathematicks, moral 
philosophy, natural philosophy, &c. 
As the emoluments of the different 
professors depend almost entirely 
on the fees they receive from thestu- 
dents, a spirit of individual exertion 
is created among them, eminently 
favourable to the general interests of 
the college. It is worthy of remark, 
that the existence of a different sys- 
tem in a neighbouring Scotch uni- 
versity has been the means of bring. 
ing it to the extreme verge of anni- 
hilation ; so true is the old proverb. 
ial saying, that ‘* money makes the 
mare to go,”’ even where literature is 
the subject of the personification, 
The usual fee at Edinburgh to each 
course of lectures is three guineas, 
independently of some small gratu- 
ities to the porter who attends at the 
lecture room. The courses continue 
during the whole of the session, or 
from the beginning of November to 
the end of April in the ensuing year. 
The few which are given during 
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the summer months are usually of 
shorter duration. 

I have no means of stating with 
exactness the number of students at- 
tending the college of Edinburgh ; 
but taking the average of the last 
five years, it certainly would not fall 
much below fifteen hundred. Of 
this number it is probable that about 
six hundred are occupied in the stu- 
dy of physick, three hundred in the 
studies of divinity and law, and the 
remainder in the acquirement of the 
languages and of general literature. 
Very little distinction with respect 
to college forms is made among 
these different classes of students. 
At the commencement of the ses- 
sion, all those who wish it go through 
the ceremony of matriculation, which 
consists simply in the enrolment of 
the name in the college books, ac- 
companied by a small donation from 
each individual to the publick libra- 
ry of the university. The society 
of the students among themselves is 
determined, in great measure, by the 
pursuits in which they are engaged. 
The students of medicine, divinity 
and law, regarded as bodies, have lit- 
tle connection with each other, and 
differ very considerably in many of 
theirhabits andmodes of life. Those 
engaged in the studies of divinity and 
law, are, with few exceptions, all na- 
tivgs of Scotland; anatural conse- 
quence of the peculiarities in the 
Scotch church and judicial establish- 
ments. In the Latin and Greek 
classes the greater number of the stu- 
dents are very young, and belong 
principally to the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. 

As a school of medicine, this uni- 
versity undoubtedly ranks higher 
than any other at present in exist- 
ence. The important and valuable 
labours of Cullen, of Black, and of 
other celebrated contemporary teach- 
ers, are now indeed forever closed ; 


but the various branches of medica} 
education are still conducted with a 
degree of ability, spirit, and industry 
which continues to this department 
all the reputation it formerly enjoy. 
ed. A sufficient testimony is borne 
to this fact by the increase which 
has progressively taken place in the 
number of the medical students ; an 
increase too considerable, on the 
whole, to be accounted for by a re. 
ference to any causes external 
to the state of the university, 
Among the professors connected 
with the different branches of medi. 
cine, there are six who are distinctly 
named the faculty, and who possess 
some peculiar rights in the college. 
A student, proposing to take out ¢ 
medical degree, must previously at- 
tend the course of lectures delivered 
by each of these professors ; and at 
the period of graduation, is submit- 
ted to their exammations, as a test 
of his admission or non-admission to 
the honours of a diploma, The 
professorships, thus distinguished, 
are those of anatomy, chemistry, 
materia medica, the practice of phy- 
sick, physiology, and botany. Ex- 
cepting the botanical class, which 
opens in May, the business of all 
these classes is conducted during the 
six months of the winter session. 
The anatomical theatre is situated 
in the new part of the college build- 
ings, and is remarkable for its spa- 
ciousness and elegance. = The dis- 
secting-room attached to it is large; 
and possesses all the requisite con- 
veniences ; but the difficulty of pro- 
curing an adequate supply of sub- 


jects for dissection renders Edin- 


burgh very greatly inferiour to Lon- 
don as a school for practical anato- 
my ; and it is a general custom with 
the young men who take degrees 1! 
this university to pass a winter 10 
the English metropolis, either before 
or subsequent to graduation. Th 
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present professor of anatomy, Dr. 
Monro, sen. has occupied the chair 
during a period of about fifty years, 
but now gives only the surgical part 
of the course, the anatomical demon- 
stration being conducted by his son, 
Dr. Alex. Monro. The course of 
chemistry at Edinburgh is perhapssu- 
periour to any other delivered in the 
kingdom. Dr. Hope, the present pro- 
fessor, and the immediate successor 
of Dr. Black, conjoins to a thorough 
understanding of his subject, a neat- 
ness and facility of experiment, which 
render his lectures on this important 
branch of science more than usually 
interesting and valuable. The lec- 
ture room is not large, but it is fitted 
up so as to accommodate a very con- 
siderable audience ; a measure ren- 
dered necessary by the number of 
students generally attending this 
course. Of the other medical lec- 
tures the most important, perhaps, 
are those on the practice of physick, 
delivered by Dr. Gregory. This 
gentleman who has deservedly at- 
tained the highest celebrity as a phy- 
sician, 1s known to the literary world 
by a metaphysical work, directed 
principally against the doctrine of 
necessity, 12 which he labours to 
convict the supporters of this doc- 
tre with wilful misapprehension 
and inaccuracy of statement, and to 
expose the fallacy of their principles 
by mathematical reasoning, as well 
as by arguments derived from the 
nature and attributes of the human 
mind. Whatever may be thought 
of Dr. Gregory’s metaphysical tal- 
ents, his merits as a medical teacher 
are certainly very great, his lectures 
being rendered particularly valuable 
to the student by the abundance of 
Practical information, which they 
contain. 

The examinations for degrees of 
medicine at edinburgh are conduct- 
ed with a strictness and impartiality 
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extremely creditable to the profes- 
sor, and very favourable at the same 
time to the interests of the universi- 
ty. The importance of guarding the 
publick against the impositions of 
pretended medical skill may readily 
be appreciated ; and no method ap- 
pears so well calculated to effect this 
end as the test of a fair and liberal 
examination, which, while it excludes 
the pretensions of ignorance, may 
give their due value to the informa- 
tion and acquirements of the indus- 
trious student. The number of grad- 
uates at Edinburgh has been pro- 
gressively increasing since the first 
establishment of the medical school, 
and at the present period not unfre- 
quently exceeds forty annually, of 
whom, it is probable that the for- 
eign students compose about a fifth 
part. The examinations are all con- 
ducted in the Latin language; a 
practice, which, though disadvan- 
tageous on some accounts, is not 
without its general utility. The 
first examination, which constitutes 
the principal ordeal of the abilities 
of the candidate, takes place pri- 
vately at the houses of one or other 
of the faculty ; the remainder are 
conducted publickly in the library 
of the university ; but though more 
formal, are of much less real impor- 
tance and difficulty to the gradu- 
ate. 

The reputation of Edinburgh, as 
a school of divinity and law, is by no 
means inconsiderable, though more 
confined than that which it derives 
from the conduct of the medicz! de- 
partment. The greater number of 
young men who enter into the 
church of Scotland, remain for some 
years in the divinity hall here, as a 
preparation for the active duties of 
the ministerial office, studying the 
general doctrines of religion, and ex. 
ercising themselves in pulpit compo- 


sition and delivery. A good deal of 
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doctrinal othodoxy prevails at pre- 
sent among this class of students ; 
all, no doub:, destined to the future 
edification and improvement of the 
people, with the generality of whom 
a preacher of the wild party seldom 
fails of obtaining credit. Connect- 
ed with the department of divinity, 
are professorships of church history 
and Hebrew : the latter study, how- 
ever,1s by no means in present vogue 
amoug the divines of the Scotch 
church ; less so, perhaps, than is 
consistent with its importance as a 
means of scriptural reference. As 
a school of law, Edinburgh derives 
great advantages from the facility of 
access to the judicial courts, which 
are open during the greater part 
of the winter session. ‘The lectures 
on Scotch law are delivered by Mr. 
Hume, nephew to the historian, and 
are held in considerable estimation ; 
there are, besides, lectures on civil 
and publick law, delivered by pro- 
fessors of these respective depart- 
ments. 

Among the classes of general lit- 
erature in this university, none has 
acquired such high and deserved ce- 
lebrity as that of moral philosophy, 
conducted by professor Stewart. 
An anonymous tribute of applause 
could add little to the reputation 
which this gentleman has obtained 
as an acute inquirer into moral and 
metaphysical truths ; asan eloquent 
and animated teacher of philosophy ; 
as the accomplished and feeling bi- 
ographer of departed merit. In no 
respect. certainly, are the talents of 
Mr. Stewart more eminently con- 
spicuous, than in the discharge of 
his publick duties as a professor. 
The subject entrusted to his care is 
one of peculiar importance and diffi- 
culty : interesting to every individ- 
ual of mankind, it involves questions 
of so complex and intricate a nature, 
that its verbal elucidation can only 
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be expected from a combination of 
the most jrare and imposing talents, 
Mr. Stewart’s excellence as a lec. 
turer on moral philosophy is princi. 
pally derived from three circum. 
stances ; the accuracy and propor. 
tion displayed in his arrangement of 
subjects ; the facility with which 
he invests his ideas in all the elegan. 


‘cies of language ;+and the extreme 


copiousness and beauty of the illus. 
trations, which he always lends to 
the immediate object of discussion, 
In these points, perhaps, his merits 
are unequalled. If any flaw is dis. 
coverable in his philosophical char. 
acter, it is a too rigid adherence to 
the metaphysical opinions of Dr, 
Reid, who, though he was undoubt. 
edly an ingenious man, and the 
founder of a distinct, school of phi- 
losophy, cannot certainly be ranked 
among the metaphysicians of the 
first class ; his frequent misappre- 
hension of Berkeley, Hume, and 
other opponents, ever hanging as a 
dead weight upon his reputation. 
In coincidence with this school, pro- 
fessor Stewart publickly opposes the 
ancient theory of ideas, as well as 
the modernized doctrine of maten- 
alism and philosophical necessity ; 
while he admits the principle of 
common sense as a_ valid and con- 
petent authority in inquiries of this 
nature. Any discussion of the ac- 
curacy of these several opinions 
would be totally foreign to my pres- 
ent object. 

Of the other classes of general 
literature in this university, the most 
important, perhaps, is that of natu- 
ral philosophy, conducted by pro- 
fessor Playfair, whose reputation as 
a man of science has been decidedly 
esta! lished by his very elegant and 
ingenious illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian theory. In the conduct of 
this class, much attention is paid to 
the elucidation of physical truths by 
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mathematical reasoning ; a method 
of inquiry truly interesting In itself, 
and highly important to the student 
from the accuracy and arrangement 
which it gives to his ideas. {he 
mathematical chair of the university 
is at present occupied by Mr. Les- 
lie, a gentleman well known to the 
scientifick world by his excellent 
Inquiry into the Nature of Heat ; in 
which, whatever may be thought of 
the nature of the deductive reason- 
ing, we certainly find proofs of an 
unexampled ingenuity and precision 
of experiments. It was on a note 
attached to this work that a party 
of the Edinburgh clergy grounded 
their opposition to the appoitment 
of Mr. Leslie to the mathematical 
chair, exhibiting in their conduct on 
this occasion a low, self-interested 
and vindictive spirit, for which no 
circumstance can plead an adequate 
apology. 

The methods of instruction pur- 
sued in the Latin and Greek classes 
at Edinburgh very much resemble 
those of common schools ; and even 
the rudiments of the latter language 
are taught in the college by the pro- 
fessor of this department. ‘Though 
a certain degree of classical acquire- 
ment is more extensively diffused in 
Scotland than in the southern part 
of the island, it is an undoubted fact 
that the proportion of good class- 
ical scholars is much more consider- 
able among the English ; a circum- 
stance which may be attributed 
principally to the greater variety of 
studies comprehended within the 
plan of education at the Scotch wni- 
versities. ‘The question of. compar- 
ative advantage here may admit of 
some doubt ; but, upon the whole, 
it would seem probable, that the 
system pursued in Scotland has a 
more powerful effect in quickening 
the intellectual exertions, and in giv- 
ing clearness, compreheusion, and 


precision to the ideas of the youth- 
ful student. The classical depart- 
ment at Edinburgh has lately sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of 
professor Dalzel ; whose merits as 
an accomplished Greek scholar were 
universally acknowledged and ad- 
mired. 

The celebrity of Edinburgh, as a 
school for education, is not however, 
derived solely from the excellence of 
its college institutions. Several 
courses of lectures are delivered, 
during both the winter and sum- 
mer sessions, by individuals who 
have no immediate connection with 
the university, but are depend- 
ent entirely on their own ex- 
ertions, or on the eminence they 
may have acquired in the branches 
of science which they respectively 
teach. "he very valuable courses 
of chemistry, conducted by Dr.° 
Thomson and Mr. Murray, con- 
tribute materially to the support 
and prosperity of the medical school; 
while their equally important la- 
bours, as systematick writers on this 
subject, have aided in no slight de- 
gree the diffusion of science, which 
is now become an essential requisite 
to every scheme of liberal education. 
Mr. Murray’s lectures on pharmacy, 
and the course of anatomy delivered 
by Dr. Barclay, are likewise ex. 
tremely valuable, with a reference 
to the character of Edmburgh as a 
school for medicine. The latter 
gentleman published, some time ago, 
a new scheme of anatomical nomen- 
clature, whick promises to be pro- 
ductive of considerable advantage by 
the greater facility which it affords 
to the labours of the student. 

Among the other literary estab- 
lishments of Ediuburgh, the Royal 
Society undoubtedly assumes the 
principal place, whether we consider 
the respectability of its members, or 
the general importance of the trans- 
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actions of the institutions. For some 
time past the attention of this soci- 
ety has been principally directed to 
subjects of geological inquiry ; and 
much very interesting discussion 
took place during the last winter 
en the comparative merits of the 
Huttonian and Wernerian theories 
of the earth. The advocates of the 
latter doctrine derive many advanta- 
ges from the accurate and compre- 
hensive system of geognosy con- 
tructed by the celebrated professor 
of Freyberg, whose persevering in- 
dustry in the collection and arrange- 
ment of mineralogical facts may well 
entitle him to rank among the first 
of our modern philosophers. Mr. 
Jameson, professor of natural histo- 
ry inthe Edinburghcollege, and Dr. 
Thomson, the lecturer on chemis- 
try, are warm and zealous support- 
ers of this system ; and the best ac- 
count of it, hitherto given, may be 
found in the third edition of the Sys- 
tem of Chemistry published by the 
latter. The Huttonian theory is 
likewise most ably supported in the 
Royal Society, as well by the num- 
ber as by the distinguished abilities 
and scientifick eminence of its advo- 
cates. Sir James Hall, Mr. Play- 
fair, and Dr. Hope, are among the 
most active adherents to this system, 
to the elucidation of which they 
have respectively contributed by 
their experiments, writings and min- 
eralogical observations. The dis- 
coveries made by Sir James Hail on 
the effects of heat modified by com- 
pression, while they authorize one of 
the most striking of the Huttonian 
principles, have thoroughly estab- 
lished his own credit as an ingen- 
ious and accurate experimentalist. 
In speaking of the literary insti- 
tutions of Edinburgh, it would be 
improper not to notice the societies 
established for the verbal discussion 
of questions of Jiteratureand science. 
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These are very numerous, and are 
attended not merely by the students, 
but by many respectable and well 
informed inhabitants of the place. 
The principal among them is the 
Medical Society, which was estab- 
lished by royal charter about seven- 
ty years ago, and has since that time 
progressively increased in reputa- 
tion and general usefulness. The 
meetings are held once a week in 
rooms appropriated to the purpose, 
and the discussions are not unfre- 
quently characterized by a degree of 
animation and ability, highly cred- 
itable to the conduct of the institu- 
tion. At the time of the celebrat- 
ed controversy between Cullen and 
Brown, the warmth and agitation 
produced by this question extended 
themselves to the debates in the 
Medical Society, and that transition 
took place from sober reasoning to 
indignant anger, which is so well 


described by Horace : 








Jam szvus apertam 
In rabiem verti cxpit jocus. 


Connected with this institution is 
a large and valuable medical library, 
the management of which may cer- 
tainly be regarded as extremely ju- 
dicious and liberal. In the Specula- 
tive Society, which is second to the 
Medical in point of reputation, the 
subjects of discussion are of a more 
general nature, including the various 
questions in metaphysicks, political 
economy, jurisprudence, and the 
belles-lettres. The greater number 
of its members are either studying 
or actually engaged in the business 
of the law. Nota few of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers have served their 
apprenticeship, as criticks, in this 
society, where the detection of ac- 
tual errours, or the distortion of an 
argument to create them, are the 
principal and most immediate ob- 
jects of individual exertion. 
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1T has been the fortune of Gray, 
as well as of other poets of the first 
order, to suffer by the ignorance and 
the envy of coutemporaries,and at last 
to obtain from posterity, amid the 
clamours of discordant criticism, on- 
ly a divided suffrage. ‘The coldness 
of his first reception by the publick, 
has, however, been more than com- 
pensated by the warmth of his real 
admirers ; for he is one of those few 
poets, who at every new reading re- 
compenses you double for every en- 
comium, by disclosing some new 
charm of sentiment or of diction. 
The many, who have ignorantly or 
reluctantly praised, may learn as 
they study him, that they have no- 
thing to retract ; and those, who have 
delighted to depreciate his excel- 
lence, will understand, if they ever 
learn to admire him, that their for- 
mer insensibility was pardonable, 
though they may be tempted to 
wish, that it had never been known. 
Gray was not destitute of those an- 
ticipations of future fame, which 
God has sometimes granted to ne- 
glected genius, as he gives the testi- 
mony of conscience to suffering virtue. 
His letters to Mason and Hurd 
show how pleasantly he could talk 
of tho-e, who could neither admire 
nor understand his odes. He knew, 
that it was not of much consequence 
to be neglected by that publick, 
which suffered Thomson’s Winter 
‘o remain for years unnoticed, and 
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which had to be told by Addison at 
the expiration of half a century of 
the merit of the Paradise Lost. Stilk 
less could his fame be endangered 
by Colman’s exquisitely humour- 
ous parody of his odes, especially 
since it is now known, that Colman 
has confessed to Warton, that he 
repented of the attempt ; and at the 
present day, I know not whether it 
would add any thing to the final re- 
putation of a lyrick poet, to have 
been praised by that great man, who 
could pronounce Dryden’s ode on 
Mrs. Killigrew the finest in our lan- 
guage,and who could find nothing in 
Collins’ but ‘clusters of consonants.’ 

It appears to the Remarker, that 
the whole controversy upon the sub- 
ject of Gray’s twin odes,*which have 
been received with so much disdain, 
and so much enthusiasm, rests upon 
this single question, is there such a 
description of poetry as the lyrick ? 
‘There are many whose taste in one 
kind of composition is highly pol- 
ished, who yet remain entirely in- 
sensible to the merit of any other, 
One man is bigotted to didactick 
poetry, another to descriptive ; one 
likes nothing but reason, another 
admires nothing but wit ; one looks 
out for the colours of a picturesque 
fancy, another can never dispense 
with the melody of versification. 
Thousands canbe made to feel no per- 
fection, but such as they have beer 

* Progress of Poesy anil the Bard. 
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accustomed to admire in their fa- 
vourite poet, and innumerable are the 
‘¢ word-catchers who live on sylla- 
bles,”” men whom nothing but the 
grace of Apollo can exalt into the 
unaffected admirers of the enthusi- 
asm and inspiration of his bards. 
But if Gray has any claim to the 
character of a poet, he must hold 
an elevated rank or none. If he is 
not excellent he is supremely ridicu- 
lous ; if he has not the living spirit 
of verse, he is only besotted and be- 
wildered with the fumes of a vulgar 
and stupifying draught, which he 
found in some stagnant pool at the 
foot of Parnassus, and which he mis- 
took for the Castallian spring. But if 
Pindar and Horace were poets, so 
too was Gray. The finest notes of 
their lyre were elicited by the 
breath of inspiration breathing on 
the strings ; and he who cannot en- 
ter into the spirit which animates 
the first Pythian of Pindar, or the 
«¢ Quem virum aut heroa’’ of Hor- 
ace, must be content to be shown 
beauties in Gray, which it is not yet 
granted him to feel, or spontaneous- 
ly to discern. The Remarker is 
willing to rest the merit of Gray on 
Horace’s definition of a poet— 


Ingenium cui sit, cui mens diyinior, at- 
que os, 

Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus 
honorem. 


This comprehensive definition, 
even Pope, with all his good sense 
and satire, has not ventured to dis- 
dain ; for Eloisa to Abelard is an 
immortal commentary on these lines, 
and Horace is propitiated. Who- 
ever will ponder well the meaning 
of this definition, must acknowledge 
that there is a higher species of po- 
etry, than the mere language of rea- 
son. Spencer, Milton, and even 
Dryden knew this, and they studi- 
ed sucgessfully the Italian poets ; 
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but after the time of Dryden, our 
English poetry began to be formed 
too exclusively upon that of the 
French. The authority of Pope 
has been eminently useful; but the 
world is not yet persuaded that, to 
be a poet, it 1s always indispensable 
to write like Pope. Since his time, 
however, the lyrick powers of our 
language have been retrieved by 
Gray, Collins, Mason, and Warton ; 
we have been saved from the elegant 
perfection of the school of Boileau, 
while the French poetry yet contin- 
ues barren of the higher beauties of 
verse, correct without enthusiasm,and 
sensible without inspiration. Whena 
man like Boileau, of a mind merely 
didactick attempts the ode, he falls 
as he has done in that on the takin 
of Namur, into frigidity and bom- 
bast ; or hke Pope, when he con- 
tended with Dryden in the ode on 
St. Cecilia’s day, ** how do the tune- 
ful echoes languish !”? Racine, and 
Racine only could have united that 
classical polish and spirit of exqui- 
site combination, that touching pa- 
thos, and mysterious musick of verse 
which are requisite to the perfection 
of lyrick composition. But he has 
left us little of this kind, except the 
choruses in his tragedies, and in the 
judgment of Voltaire, he holds the 
first rank among their lyrick poets, 
surpassing even J. B. Rousseau, 
whom those, who understand Frencli 
better than the Remarker, are con- 
tent to admire. 

We shall be more ready to admit, 
that the sole perfection of poetry 
consists not merely in faithful de- 
scription, fine sense, or pointed sen- 
timent in polished verse, if we at- 
tend to some curious remarks of 
Burke, in the last part of his 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautt- 
ful. He has there sufficiently shown 
that many fine passages, which pro- 
duce the most powerful effect on # 
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sensible mind, present no ideas to 
the fancy, which can be strictly 
marked, or embodied. The most 
thrilling touches of sublimity and 
beauty are consistent with great in- 
distinctness of i images and concep- 
tions. Indeed it is hardly to be be- 
lieved, before making the experi- 
ment, that we should be so much 
ailected as we are, by passages which 
convey no definite picture to the 
mind. ‘To those who are insensible 
to Gray’s curious junction of phrases 
and hardy personifications, we re- 
commend the study of this chapter 
of Burke. ‘There they will see, that 
the effect of poetical expression de- 
pends more upon particular and inde- 
finable associations, than upon the 
precise images, which the words 
convey. Thus, of Gray’s poetry 
the effect, like that of Mi£lton’s 
finest passages in the Allegro and 
Penseros0, 1 is to raise a glow, which 
itis not easy to describe; but the 
beauty of a passage, when we at- 
tempt to analyze it, seems to consist 
in a certain exquisite felicity of 
terms, fraught with pictures, which 
it is impossible to transfer with per- 
fect exactness to the canvas. ‘The 
following instance which occurs to 
me at present in the poetry of Gray, 
may explain my meaning. In de- 
scribing the queen of the loves and 
graces, he says, 


O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom 
move 


The bloom of young desire, and purple 
light of love. 


Here, we feel that no other expres- 
sions could have excited in the mind 
an emotion so vivid, though they 
night have conveyed an image more 
distinct. 

The dissatisfaction with the poet- 
ry of Gray, arising from notions of 
poetry too confined, is not so com- 
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mon perhaps, as that which results 
from the irregularity of the compo- 
sitions. Many after reading them 
are tempted to ask, what is the sub- 
ject of the piece, or what the object 
of the writer ? We have received an 
indistinct impression of something po- 
etically beautiful but we want the re- 
gularity of the drama, the coherence 
of a canto, the bearings and depend- 
encies of an epick leading to some de- 
finite conclusion; in short we want a 
beginning, a middle and anend. But 
this results from the same insensibili- 
ty to different forms of periection in 
writing that suggested the criticism of 
the mathematician, who, after reading 
Homer, exclaimed “ all this is very 
fine, but I do not find that he has 
proved any thing ?”’ If the perfection 
of poetry consists as Aikin has de- 
fined it, in imparting every impress- 
ion to the mind in the most exquisite 
degree ; and the ode has by the 
consent of criticks in all ages, been 
indulged in irregularities, which are 
not pardonable in other kinds of 
verse, because it is supposed to follow 
the rapid and unrestrained passage 
of images through the mind, it issure- 
ly enough to satisfy even Aristo- 
tle himself, that in Gray’s odes the 
subject is never entirely deserted,and 
that a continued succession of sub- 
lime or beautiful impressions is con- 
veyed to the mind in language the 
most grateful to the ear, which our 
English tongue can furnish. Formy 
own part [takeas much delightin con- 
templating the rich hues that succeed 
one another without order ina deep 
cloud in the west, which has no pre- 
scribed shape, as 11 viewing the seven 
colours of the rainbow disposed in 
a form exactly semicircular, The 
truth is, that after having read any 
poem once, we recur to it afterwards 
not asa whole, but for the beauty of 
particular passages. 
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It would be easy to reply in order 
to the invidious and contemptible 
criticisms of Johnson on partic- 
ular passages in these odes, and 
to show their captious futility. 
This however has been frequently 
and successfully attempted. ‘Those 
faults, which must at last be admit- 
ted in Gray’s poetry, detract little 
from his merit. That only two 
fiut lines should be found in awh le 
volume of poems, is an honour, 
which even Virgil is perriitted to en- 
vy. He who can endure to i veil 
upon these petty blemishes in the 
full stream of Gray’s enthusiasm, 
must be as insensible to the pomp 
and grandeur of poetick phrase, as 
that traveller would be to the sen- 
timent of the sublime in nature, who 
could sit coolly bythe cataract of Ni- 
agara, speculating upon the chips and 
straws that were carried over the fall. 

That his digressions are some- 
times abrupt, is a character which 
he shares with his Grecian master ; 
and that an obscurity sometimes 
broods over his sublimest images, is 
not to be denied. But violence of 
transition, if it is a fault in this kind 
of poetry, must be excused by those 
laws ,of lyrical composition, which 
we have hitherto been content to re- 
ceive, like the laws of the drama 
and the epick, implicitly from the 
ancients ; and the obscurity of Gray 
is never invincible. It is not the 
fog of dullness ; but, like the dark- 
ness which the eye at first perceives 
in excessive brightness, it vanishes 
the longer it is contemplated, and 
when the eye is accommodated to 
the flood of light. 

The obscurity, however, which 
is said to attend the whole of 
his two odes, is of more consequence 
than the difficulty of particular pas- 
sages. In the Bard, it may certain- 
ly be justified from the very nature 
of the subject. The language of 
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prophecy is always indistinct, and 
the terrour of predictions is height. 
ened by the half uttered intent of 
the prophet. If Gray in this ode 
presumed too much upon his read- 
ers’ familiarity with English history, 
it is a misfortune which has retard. 
ed, but not prevented the perception 
of his excellence. As to the Prog. 
ress of Poesy, if you except the 
union of the simile and subject in 
the first stanza, I know of nothing 
which can long perplex an attentive 
and poetical reader. It should not 
be forgotten that every species of 
poetry has its peculiar character, and 
obviousness of meaning is not al. 
wavs an indispensable excellence. 

"a te ctaleness of his morality, al- 
so, is an objection with those who 
ferret that there are no discoveries 
to be made in ethicks. The truth 
is, that the most impressive maxims 
in common life are the most indis- 
putable. ‘They have always been 
the common property of poets, who 
have sufficiently attained their pur- 
pose, when they have given these 
common sentiments ali the force and 
beauty of poetical expression. What 
can be imagined more trite than this 
morality of Horace : 

Pallida mors xquo pulsat pede pauperum 


tabernas 
Regumgue turres. 


Yet what can be imagined more for- 
cible in phrase and imagery. It 
would be easy to fill pages with tru- 
isms of this kind, from the odes ot 
this most elegant and lyrical of the 
Latin poets. If you will revert 
farther back to the morality of Ho- 
mer, or the rare reflexions of Pindar, 
you will find nothing but the com- 
mon maxims of common men, cloth- 
ed however in “ words that burn.” 

The distinguishing excellence of 
Gray’s poetry, is, I think, to be 
found in the astonishing force and 
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beauty of his epithets. In other 
poets, if you are endeavouring to 
recollect a passage, and find that a 
single word still eludes you, it is not 
impossible to supply it occasionally 
with something equivalent or supe- 
riour. But let any man attempt 
this in Gray’s poetry, and he will 
find that he does not eyen approach 
the beauty of the original. Like 
the single window in Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, which the grand vizier under- 
took to finish with diamonds, equal 
to the rest, but found after a long 
trial, that he was not rich enough 
to furnish the jewels, nor ingenious 
enough to dispose them, so there are 
lines in Gray, which criticks and 
poets might labour forever to sup- 
ply, and without success. ‘his won- 
derful richness of expression has per- 
haps injured his fame. For some times 
a single word, by giving rise to a suc- 
cession of images, which preoccu- 
py the mind, abscures the lustre of 
the succeeding epithets. The mind 
is fatigued, and retarded by the 
crowd of beauties, soliciting the at- 
tention at the same moment to dif- 
ferent graces of thought and ex- 
pression. Overpowered by the blaze 
of embellishment, we cry out with 
Horace, “parce, Liber! parce! gra- 
vi metuende thyrso.”? Hence Gray, 
more than any other lyrick poet, 
will endure to be read in detached 
portions, and again and again. 
Another characteristick of Gray, 
which, while it detracts something 
from his originality, increases the 
charm of his verse, is the classical 
raciness of his diction. Milton is 
the only English poet who rivals 
him inthe remote learning of his 
allusions, and this has greatly re- 
Strained the number of their admir- 
ers. For my own part, I know not 
how the other sex can ever attain toa 
clear perception of the general mean- 
ing orindividual beautiesof some of his 
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odes. It requires such a degree of 
previous learning as few of our own 
sex acquire ; yet without something 
of classical knowledge and taste, it 
is impossible to feel the peculiar 
force and beauty of Gray’s terms and 
images. The meaning of the word 
rage in this line of the Elegy, a po- 
em which all profess to relish and 
admire, 

Chill penury repressed thetr noble rage, 


cannot be understood without re- 
verting to a common use of the 
word ogy, among the Greeks, to 
which Gray refers, signifying a 
strong bent of genius. ‘The Prog- 
ress of Poesy is peculiarly full of 
allusions to the Heathen Mytholo- 
gy. The sublime imitation of Pin- 
dar in the description of the bird of 


Jupiter in the second stanza, 1s al- 


most worth the learning of Greek 
to understand. 

The last perfection of verse in 
which Gray is unrivalled, is the pow- 
er of his numbers. These have an 
irresistible charm even with those, 
who understand not his meaning, and 
without this musical enchantment, 
it is doubtful whether hewould have 
surmounted the ignorance and in- 
sensibility, with which he was first 
received. His rhythm and cadences 
afford a perpetual pleasure, which, 
in the full contemplation of his oth- 
er charms we sometime forget to ac- 
knowledge. There is nothing sure- 
ly in the whole compass of English 
versification to be compared in mu- 
sical structure with the third stanza 
of his ode on the Progress of Poesy. 
‘Phe change of movement in the six 
last lines is inexpressibly fine. The 
effect of these varied cadences and 
measures is, tomy ear at least, ful! 
as great as that of an Adagio in mu- 
sick immediately following a Ron- 
do ; and I admire i silent rapture 


the genius of that man, who could 
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so mould our untractable language 
as to produce all the effect of the 
great masters of musical composi- 
tion. If the ancient lyricks contain 
many specimens of numerous verse 
equal to this, we need no longer 
wonder that they were always ac- 
companied with musick. Poetry 
never approached nearer to painting, 
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than verse does in this stanza to the 
most ravishing melody. 

The length which this number 
has reached precludes the Remarker 
from instituting as he intended a par. 
allel between Collins and Gray, to 
show still more decisively the beau- 
ties and defects of the latter. It 
may be reserved for another place. 


a 


ON THE SUPERIORITY OF WOMEN TO MEN, IN THE 
MORE REFINED FEELINGS. 


FROM A CELEBRATED ENGLISH PUBLICATION, 


) ———_ipee—-— 


In the portraiture of deep and 
tragick passion, men may possibly 
excel women ; but surely it is a fact, 
and no fancy, that women under- 
stand better, and pencil out more 
gracefully, those finer and more fu- 
gitive impressions which come under 
the description of sentiment. Even 
the countrymen of Rousseau are apt 
to recommend some of their fair 
writers, as the best models of the 
sentimental style. ‘They find in 
them more truth, nature, gentleness ; 
less of exaggeration and mannerism; 
sensibilities less morbid, and lan- 
guage refined without bordering on 
effeminacy. 

It would be a very interesting in- 
quiry, whether this power of sus- 
ceptibility in the female mind, a 
power made up, as we have men- 

tioned it to be, is original, or form- 
ed by circumstances ? We certainly 
do believe it to be ina great méa- 
sure original ; and yet there are 
inany things in the situation of wo- 
men, in the ground which they oc- 
cupy In society, that seem to assist 
nature in the production of the ef- 
fect described. ‘Their conscious in- 
feriority of personal strength must 


of itself dispose them to a cultiva- 
tion of the finer and lovelier feelings ; 
and this disposition is much aided 
by their exemption from those em- 
ploymeuts which hackney the minds 
of the other sex, and have a tenden- 
cy to wear down all the minuter 
feelings. In consequence, too, of 
their domestick life, that reciproca- 
tion of social kindnesses, which is 
only a recreation to men, is to wo- 
men in some sense a business. Itis 
their field duty, from which house- 
hold cares are their repose. Men 
do not seek the intercourse of socie- 
ty as a fricnd to be cultivated, but 
merely throw themselves on its bos- 
om to sleep. Women, on the con- 
trary, resort to it with recollections 
undistracted, and curiosity all alive. 
Thus, that which we enjoy and for- 
get, keeps their attention and their 
feclings in ¢onstant play, and grad- 
ually matures their perceptions into 
instinct, 

To similar causes the softer sex 
owe their exquisite acquaintance 
with life and manners ; their fine dis- 
cernment of those smaller peculiar- 
ties of character which throw 80 
much light and shade over the sur- 
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face of ordinary society. Of the 
deeper varieties of the mind they 
know little, because they have not 
been accustomed to watch its move- 
ments, when agitated by the vexing 
disquietudes of business, or plough- 
ed up into frightful inequalities by 
the tempests of publick life. It 
is human nature in a calm, or rufled 
only into gentle. undulation ; it is 
the light restlessness of the domes- 
tick and the social passions ; it is 
the fire-side character of mankind, 
which forms their chief study, and 
with which of course, they are per- 
fectly intimate. 

Consider also that class of domes- 
tick occupations which concerns the 
care of children. Peace be to those 
wretched votaries of dissipation, if 
indeed they can find peace, who, all 
selfishness, resign their offspring to 
fortune, apparently not as pledges, 
but as presents. Of these we say 
nothing : but with respect to the 
majority of the middling classes, 
there can be no question, that, 
either as mothers, or elder sisters, 
the female sex are infinitely more 
conversant with. children than with 
the other. Trace the effects, 
naturally produced on their minds 


by this sort of society, for sure- 
ly it may be honoured with that 
appellation. What habits of 


quick and intelligent observation 
must be formed by the employment 
of watching over interesting help- 
lessness, and construing ill-explaia- 
ed wants! How must the perpetual 
contemplation of unsophisticated na- 
ture reflect back on the dispositions 
of the observer a kind of simplicity 
and ingenuousness ! What an in- 
sight into the native constitution of 
the human mind must it give, te 
inspect it in the very act of concoc- 
tion! It is as if a chemist should 
examine 


— young diamonds in their infant dew. 
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Not that mothers will be apt to in- 
dulge in delusive dreams of the per- 
fection of human nature and human 
society. ‘They see too much of the 
waywardness of infants, to imagine 
them perfect. They neither find 
them nor think them oe though 
they often call them so. But what- 
ever is bad or good in them, they 
behold untrammelled and undisguis- 
ed. All this must, in some degree, 
contribute to form those peculiari- 
ties in the female character, of which 
we are attempting to follow out the 
natural history. 

The same peculiarities may, in 
part perhaps, be traced up to the 
system of European manners, which 
allows to women a free association 
with the world, while it enjoins on 
them the condition of an unimpeach- 
able strictness of conduct. How- 
ever loosely the fulfilment of this 
condition may be exacted in some 
countries of Europe, the system 1s 
still pretty extensively acted upon ; 
and it doubtless tends to produce in 
the sex a habit of circumspection, 
an alarmed sense of self-respect, and 
a scrupulous tenderness of that feel- 
ing, which is to conscience what de- 
corum is to virtue. But these qual- 
ities seem to be intimately allied 
with delicacy of perception and of 
mind. In fact, inthe western world, 
bicnséance has become (if we may 
use a very hard and workmanlike 
term) the professional virtue of the 
fair, and it is therefore that they ex- 
celin it. On the whole, if it should 
be asked, why women are more re- 
fined than men ? it may be asked in 
return, why civilized men are more 
refined than barbarians ? It is socie- 
ty which has polished the savage : 
It is the task of presiding over the 
society of society, the more civiliz- 
ed part of civilized life, which has 
so highly polished, and thrown se 
fine a finish over the women. 
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Is it not then wonderful to hear 
some men wonder, that female minds 
should be so quick of comprehension 
on common subjects, and yet so much 
averse to profound disquisition ; so 
intelligent, so susceptible of impres- 
sions, in familiar discourse, and yet, 
in politicks so dull, in metaphysicks 
so tasteless? They wonder at all this 
as inconsistent ; but the wonder and 
the inconsistency would be, if the 
matter were otherwise. We are all 
adroit at that which we have practi- 
sed ; and these sagacious wonder- 
ers may as well consider, why many 
a sage, who has mines of thought 
and magazines of information, sufii- 
cient to supply the intellectual com- 
merce of a kingdom, should yet be 
miserably clumsy and stupid at the 
retail traffick of ordinary chit-chat ; 
or why many a philosopher who can 
determine to a minute the curvature 
of a comet’s path, should be utterly 
unable to curve his own person into 
atolerable bow. From these, how- 
ever, or any of the preceding re- 
marks, it were strange to conclude, 
that women are to be repelled from 
the severer studies, as if ignorance 
were the first of female qualifications. 
The remarks would rather justify an 
opposite conclusion. Providence has 
clearly assigned to the one sex the 
forensick, to the other the domestick 
occupations ; and before so obvious 
a difference of destination can be 
overlooked, not only must all right 
principles and feelings be abandon- 


ed, but the essence of things must 
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almost be changed. “Till this crisig 
occurs, women will be the tutelary 
powers of domestick and social en- 
joyment ; and so long, if there be 
any truth in the foregoing reflec. 
tions, they will retain their present 
agrémens. To embellish their minds, 
therefore, with an ampler furniture 
of knowledge would only confer 
on them the means of decorating 
with additional effect their prop- 
er sphere ; for the muses can never, 
of themselves, be at war either with 
the graces or with the virtues, 

And yet, after all, there must be 
an original susceptibility in the fe. 
male mind, which no education can 
give, and which hardly any could en- 
tirely destroy. Suppose a country, 
in which all the feebler and more 
ricketty males should be carefully 
culled out, and instead of being com- 
mitted to the river, as they would 
have been in Sparta, should be coop- 
ed up in drawing-rooms, secluded 
from publick affairs, forbidden the 
gallery of the House of Commons, 
devoted to the household deities, 
arid in all respects subjected to those 
laws of conduct, which opinion has, 
in this country, imposed on women. 
There can be no rational doubt, but 
that this order of beings would make 
a considerable approach to the fe- 
male character ; but surely it avould 
prove but a sorry concern. They 
would turn out, it is much to be 
feared, a mere corporation of tailors : 
sad men, and worse women. 
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FROM HERDER’S SCATTERED LEAVES. 


AURORA. 

Avrora was complaining to the 
sods, that, although she was much 
praised by men, she was little be- 
‘oved or visited by them, and least 


by those, who loudest sang her 
praises. ‘¢ Do not grieve about thy 
lot, (said the goddess of Wisdom, ) 
is it not the same with me? and 
then (continued she) look at those 
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who slight thee, and at the rival 
whom they prefer. Behold them, 
as thou passest, floundering in the 
embrace of laziness, and decaying 
body and mind ; and hast thou not 
friends, not adorers enow? ‘The 
whole creation worships thee: all 
the Flowers awake and cloth them- 
selves by thy roseate beam in new 
and bridal beauty. The choir of 
birds welcome thee, and seem 
wholly intent on varied arts to charm 
thy transient presence. ‘lhe labo- 
rious peasant and the industrious 
sage never disappoint thee ; they 
quaff, from the cup thou offerest, 
health and strength, repose and life: 
doubly pleased that they enjoy thee, 
undisturbed by the prating crowd of 
sleepy fools. Dost thou consider 
it as no blessing, that the unworthy 
are never seen among thy admirers ? 
To be worshipped without profana- 
tion, is the highest prize of love 
among gods and men. 

Aurora blushed at her thought- 
less murmurs. Let every beauty 
aspire to her fortune, who equals 
her in beauty and innocence. 


THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY: 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


Wuewn the Almighty was about 
to create man, he summoned before 
him the angels of his attributes, the 
watchers of his dominions. ‘They 
stood in council around his hidden 
throne. ‘ Create him not,’ said 
the angel of Justice, * he will not 
be equitable to his brethren, he will 
oppress the weaker.’’—-** Create him 
not,’ said the angel of Peace, ‘ he 
will manure the earth with human 
blood, the first born of his race will 
be the slayer of his brother.’’— 
“* Create him not,”’ said the angel 
of Truth, * he will defile thy sanc- 
— with falsehood, although thou 

shonidst Stamp on his ceuntenance 
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thine image, the seat of confidence.”’ 
So spake the attributes of Jehovah : 
when Mercy, the youngest and dear- 
est child of the Eternal, arose, and 
clasping his knees, ** Create him, 
father,” said she, “ in thy likeness, 
the darling of thy loving kindness, 
When. all thy messengers forsake 
him, I will seek, and support, and 
turn his faults to good. Because 
he is weak, I will incline his bowels 
to compassion, and his soul to atone- 
meut. When he departs from Peace, 
from Truth, from Justice, the con- 
sequences of his wanderings shall 
deter him from repeating them, and 
shall gently lead him to amendment.” 
The Father of all gave ear, and cre- 
ated man, a weak faultering being ; 
but in all his faults the pupil of 
Mercy, the son of ever active and 
ameliorating love ! Remember 
thine origin, Oh man! when thou 
art hard and unkind towards thy 
brother, Mercy alone willed thee to 
be, Love and Pity suckled thee at 


their bosoms. 
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THE VINE. 


Own the day of their creation the 
trees boasted one to another of their 
excellence. ‘* Me the Lord plant- 
ed,”’ said the lofty Cedar; “strength, 
fragrance, and longevity he bestow- 
ed on me.’?——‘* The goodness of Je- 
hovah fashioned me to be a bless- 
ing,’’ said the shadowy Palm; “ util- 
ity and beauty he united in my 
form.” ‘The Apple Tree said, 
‘like a bridegroom among youths, 
I glow in my beauty amid the trees 
of the grove.’”” The Myrtle said, 
“‘ like the rose among briars, so am 
I amid other shrubs.”? Thus all 
boasted, the Olive, the Fig Tree, 
and even the Fir. The Vine alone 
drooped silent to the ground. ‘To 
me,” thought he, “every thing has 
been re‘used : L have neither stem, 
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nor branches, nor flowers ; but such 
as Iam, I will hope and wait.” He 
bent down his shoots and wept. 
Nor had he long to wait, for behold 
the divinity of earth, Man, drew 
nigh. He Saw the feeble, helpless 
plant, trailing its honours along the 
soil. In pity, he lifted up the re- 
cumbent shoots, and twined the fee- 
ble plant about his own bower ; and 
now the winds played with its leaiies 
and tendrils, and the warmth of the 
sun began to empurple its hard green 
grapes, and to prepare within them 
a sweet and delicious juice, the re- 
past and the drink of 
men. Decked with its rich clusters, 
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gods and of 
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the Vine now leaned toward its mas. 
ter, who tasted its refreshing fruit 
and juicy beverage, and named the 
Vine his friend, his grateful favour. 
ite! heh the proud trees envied 
the Vine ; for behold they stood 
barren and neglected ; but he re. 
joiced in his humble growth and his 
persevering patience ; and still his 
juice enliveneth the heart of the 
sad, lifts the sinking courage, and 
inspires to perseverance and exertion. 
Despair not, ye forsaken; hear, wait, 
and strive. From the insignificant 
reed flows the sweetest of juices ; 
from the bending Vine springs the 
most delightful drink of the earth. 
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ELEGY ON PERCEIVING A RENT IN MY OLD 


Invinious time, beneath thy power 
Ali nature hastes to swift decay, 
From thee we wait th’ ungrateful hour, 
That calls each fav’rite joy away. 


Ev’n now, alas! I lose, forlorn, 
The lov’ d companion of my way, 
‘That oft my fainting steps hath borne, 
And watch’d my feet so prone to stray. 


Ill fated shoe, thy end draws near, 
With pain I view thy mangled form ; 

Sad is that heart, thou us’dst to cheer, 
Cold are those tocs,thou us’dst to warm. 


Ill fated toes, when at your cost 
Through splashing gutters I must go, 

1 know not which bedews you most, 
Or tears above, or mud below. 


Once was the time when tight and smart, 
My shoes defied the tempest’s sway, 

Till canker time, like AZneas’ dart, 
Through two tough bull-hides forced 
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SHOE. 


Now torn, defac’d, in woeful turn, 
No trace remains of beauty there ; 
Scarce shall the passing trav’ler learn, 
Their hue was black, their toes were 
square. 


Sweet shoes, no more, in graceful sway, 
Shall waving silk your tops adorn, 

No more the black-ball’s dazzling ray 
Eclipse the pearls of dewy morn. 


Nor ever more, in lively dance, 
Shall you admiring mouths distend ; 
No more on right and /eft to prance, 
One more cast off shall be your end. 


Ye shoe nymphs, beat your leatherp 
breasts, 
In handfuls rend your locks of thread, 
Shed tears of wax from eyes opprest, 


And mourn your fav’ ‘rite offspring 
dead. 


B. 
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An Accurate Report of the ArgumeRt 
on a motion of cittachment against 
Baptis Irvine, Editor of the Whig, 
for a Contempt against the Court of 
Oyer and Terminsr for Baitimore 
County. By A. C. Hanson, one 
of the Counsel for the State. Bal- 
timore ; printed and published by 
- K. Wagner. 1508. Svo. pp. 

16. 


T'u1s pamphlet has attracted our 
attention, rather frdm the import- 
ance and novelty, in this country, of 
the subject discussed in it, than from 
any extraordinary ability displayed 
in the discussion. In these times of 
democratick laxity, when a_willing- 
hess to strip the judicial tribunals of 
their accustomed dignity and au- 
thority is so prevalent, it will not be 
useless to invite the publick notice 
to a trial, which in a democratick 
state, and before a democratick 
court, with the sanction of a demo- 
cratick governour, | established a 
principle, obvious and unquestioned, 
it 18 true, in all regular and well set- 
tled governments, but obnoxious to 
fanaticks in politicks, who believe 
that Kberty can exist without those 


wholesome restraints, which alone 
give it life and durability. 

The hberty of the press and the 
trial by jury, have long been the 
idols of faction, before which all 
other rights and privileges must bow 
down and humble themselves in the 
dust. Is a man’s reputation de- 
stroyed, his peace and happiness in- 
vaded by some newspaper paragraph, 
he must submit in silence ; because, 
to punish the offender would be to 
interrupt the freedom of the press 
Is a court of justice braved to its 
teeth, its officers traduced, its pro- 
ceedings misrepresented, its regular 
and impartial administration inter- 
cepted ; it must lament the misfor- 
tune without a struggle to prevent 
it ; for to seize and punish the pers 
petrator, while punishment can an- 
swer any purpose, will be to violate 
the trial by jury ; and to wait the 
formal process aud issue of such a 
trial would be to close the doors af- 
ter the treasure is stolen. Who will 
deny that a cunning and eloquent 
statement of facts, published in a 
popular paper during the trial of a 
cause, is calculated to interest the 
minds of a jury, and predispose them 
te adopt an epinion, which it may 
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be difficult for the strongest evidence 
to efface ? Who will deny that to 
charge the judge with partiality, 
.he opposite party with malice, the 
witnesses with perjury, will proba- 
bly induce one or more of a jury to 


shut their ears against truth, and to. 


be eager to oppose an influence, 
which they may be thus led to be- 
lieve is unjust ? What then is to be 
done, unless the court 1s vested with 
power instantly to vindicate its pu- 
rity, and protect the rights of suit- 
ors ? Surely our constitution, pro- 
fessedly made to guard the rights of 
property and reputation, because it 
establishes the freedom of the press 
and the.trial by jury, cannot have 

left unprotected the greatest bless- 
ings it was intended to secure. 

And yet the perusal of the pam- 
phlet we are now reviewing will 
shew, that an attempt of the court of 
Over and ‘Terminer in Maryland to 
preserve itself from disgrace was 
resisted with a zeal and pertinacity, 
which leave little doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the gentlemen, who it seems 
volunteered their services in what 
they call the cause of liberty and 
the rights of man. 

The facts, upon which the prose- 
cution was founded, were as fol- 
Jows ;: one of the journeymen of 
Baptis Irvine, who was the editor 
wri democratick paper in Baltimore, 
was indicted for an assault and bat- 
tery, and upon trial was convicted. 
Several other persons were charged 
in the same indictment with the 
same offence, but, not having been 
arrested, their trial had not come 
on. After the verdict, and before 
sentence, a very scurrilous libel on 
the jurors and witnesses appeared in 
the defendant’s paper ; and on affi- 
davits made by ten of the jurors and 
two of the witnesses that they be- 
lieved themselves to be abused by 
the publication, a motion was made 
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by the attorney for the government 
for a rule to shew cause, why an at. 
tachment should not issue against 
the defendant for a contempt of the 
court. The rule was granted, and 
a time assigned for hearing counsel 
on the question, ** Why an attach- 
ment should not issue against Baptis 
Irvine for a contempt of court, in 
publishing, pending a prosecution 
therein,’’ the obnoxious paragraph. 
Irvine was not without friends u 

the question : several gentlemen of 
the bar, professing themselves re- 
publicans, volunteered their services, 
either sincerely believing that a 
stretch of power dangerous to pub- 
lick liberty was assumed by the 
court ; or, what 1s more probable, 
conceiving that an opportunity was 
offered to shew their love for the 
people’s rights, and to signalize 
themselves as champions of the fash- 
ionable politicks of the day. On 
the day appointed for the hearing, 
which was sufficiently distant for 
preparation, the prosecution was Op- 
ened by a Mr. Meredith, in a neat 
style of declamation, in which he 
stated the necessity of punishing any 
attempt to influence a judicial tribu- 
nal or any of its officers, or in any 
way to affect a cause out of court, 
in its progress tow ards decision. He 
stated in strong language the mis- 
chiefs, which would flow from per: 
mitting remarks to be made in news- 
papers with impunity on subjects 
pending before the court ; and rep- 
robated that spirit of democracy, 
which would withhold all respect 
from the constituted authorities of 
the country, and finally, if not 
checked, would overturn all the 10- 
stitutions established for the security 
of liberty. He characterizes the 
defendant as * a foreigner, a politic- 
al missionary from the great High 
Priest of a philosophy that 1s igno- 
ble, savage, devilish ; of a democra- 
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cy» shameless, irrational, ferocious.”’ 
He says, “* the paper managed by 
the defendant is unexampled in ven- 
om and malignity by any of the 
columns of its great prototype, the 
Aurora.”’ In another paragraph he 
says, * it is a truth within the 
knowledge of all his hearers, that 
this city (Baltimore) has been for 
some time disgraced by a newspa- 
per, assuming the title of the Whig, 
marked by a contempt of order and 
violence of outrage, by a rage of 
defamation, and audacity of false- 
hood, seldom equalled, but never 
surpassed by the most profligate 
pages of the most licentious paper, 
that society or government ever tol- 
erated.” After indulging himself 
in some handsome flights respecting 
the true liberty of the press, and the 
necessity of preserving the dignity 
of the courts of law, in the course 
of which there are many severe, and 
perhaps unwarrantable attacks upon 
the defendant’s general conduct and 
character, which was not then a 
subject of investigation, Mr. Mere- 
dith produced his authorities to 
support his positions, which were, 
1. That the publication complained 
of was a contempt of court, and, 2. 
That as such, by the common law, 
it was punishable by attachment ; 
and also, that by several decisions in 
other States, and in the court of the 
United States, the principle had 
been fully recognized and establish- 
ed. 

Mr. Meredith was followed by 
Mr. Donaldson for the defendant, 
who controverts his position with 
ingenuity, and is no mean competi- 
tor in the field of declamation. 
Zealous in the cause of liberty and 
the sacred rights of the press, he 
seems to think all restraint of either 
incompatible with the dignity of free 
and independent man. The basis 
of his argument is the several arti- 
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cles in the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights of Maryland, providing for 
the trial by jury, freedom of discus- 
sion, personal liberty, &c. which are 
found with little variation in the 
constitutional codes of all the states, 
which have a written constitution, 
and of which, indeed, most are tak- 
en from the Magna Charta of that 
land of true civil liberty, Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Donaldson’s argument is, 
that by the constitution, in all crime 
inal prosecutions, the accused has a 
right to trial by jury ; that a pro- 
cess for contempt is a criminal pros- 
ecution, its consequence being fine 
and imprisonment ; that therefore 
the court could not punish in the 
summary way of attachment, but 
that there must be indictment and 
trial before any punishment could be 
inflicted. The force of Mr. Don- 
aldson’s argument is weakened by 
his admission, that there are con- 
tempts, which the court may punish 
by attachment, such as all disobedi- 
ences of officers to their lawful or- 
ders, and disturbances in the pres- 
ence of the court. With this ad. 
mission, it would seem the only 
question must be, whether the facts 
complained of amounted to a con- 
tempt, for Mr. Donaldson did not 
pretend to shew by any authority 
the line of distinction between con- 
tempts, on one side of which they 
could, and on the other side they 
could not punish, without the inter- 
vention of juries. 

Next follows Mr. Hanson for the 
prosecution, who compliments the 
court, and severely lashes the de. 
fendant and his paper ; he says ** it 
is the most infamous paper ever pub- 
lished in the state of Maryland, 
Even the foul and filthy pages of 
the Aurora, the pimping falsehoods 
of the Intelligencer, are not half se 
reprehensible as the paragraph cora- 
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plained of. To put them in com- 
petition, steeped in gail and venom 
as they are, would be to compare 
the chastity of a vestal with the 
most infamous and abandoned pros- 
titute, that ever waded through the 
filth of pollution.’”” There is some 
danger, that to those, who have 
read the Aurora and the Intelligen- 
cer, this sentence may appear some- 
what hyperbolical. 

He further says, the defendant is 
*‘ an emigrant from that distracted 
and politically miserable state of 
Pennsylvania. ‘Trained up under 
William Duane, of famous newspa- 
per memory. not even Moloch him. 
self was better qualified for his 
mighty revolutionary purposes.”’ 
Mr. Hanson appears to have been 
upon higher stilts than any of his 
brethren, and in the course of a tol- 
erable argument, indulges himself 
in many ebullitions of passion and 
zeal. We are not a little surprised, 
that in an argument addressed to the 
court, upon a grave law question, so 
much latitude of remark should have 
been permitted, as most of the coun- 
sel were indulged in. 

Next follows Mr. Glenn, who 
talks solemnly about the trial by ju- 
ry, liberty of the press, and the 
rights of man. His argument is 
short, and not without merit. He 
is replied to by Mr. Livermore, 
who, without declamation, in a 
speech which shews considerable re- 
search, and a perfect understanding 
of his subject, has treated the ques- 
tion in a’ lawyer-like manner, and 
very intelligibly and satisfactorily 
maintained the prosecution. Mr. 
Livermore’s speech comprehends all 
which was said upon the subject by 
all the advocates, and ably refutes 
the objections, which had been rais- 
ed by the defendant’s counsel. From 
the arrangement of ideas, and the 
freedom from flourish discernible in 


Mr. Livermore’s argument, we con. 
clude he bas had more professional 
experience than the gentlemen who 
preceded him, and we are confirmed 
in this opinion from the rank he held 
in the argument, he being the last 
but one out of four, who spoke in 
favour of the prosecution. But if 
we should be mistaken in this con- 
jecture, and Mr. Livermore should 
turn out to be as young a manas 
his colleagues, we think we ma 
venture to say, he had advantageous- 
ly improved his noviciate, and that 
he is less eager to display his pow- 
ers of oratory, than to do justice to 
the cause which he espoused. 

Mr. Kell concludes in the defence, 
and Mr. Jennings for the prosecu- 
tion ; and it may well be imagined, 
considering the number who preced- 
ed them, and allowing them tolerable 
ability, that there was little left for 
them to do, The only thing re- 
markable about Mr. Kell is, that 
he was candid enough to admit a 
principle, from which his colleagues 
thought it necessary explicitly to 
dissent. 

The court decided in favour of 
the attachment, and the Chief Jus- 
tice in a neat, concise manner, deliv- 
ered their opinion, with the reasons 
on which it was founded. They 
sentenced the defendant to thirty 
days imprisonment. 

The counsel for Irvine were not 
disposed te abandon him, while any 
hope of defeating the prosecution 
remained. Confiding in the demo- 
cratick propensities of gov. Wright, 
they addressed a letter to him, urg- 
ing the interposition of his power of 
pardon. But they were mistaken 
in the man. Whatever may have 
been his theoretick notions of liber- 
ty and the rights of man, he seems 
to have been sensible, that practical 
liberty is perfectly consistent with 
the wholesome restraints of the law; 
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and that to sanction the /icentiousness 
under the imposing name of the free- 
dom of the press, would be to com- 
mit every man’s reputation and his 
rights to the keeping of the profli- 
gate and malignant. He refused to 
interfere ; and in his answer to the 
application gives an interesting, in- 
telligent, and independent summary 
ef the principles upon which the 
authority of the court rested. We 
wish this letter to be read, as it will 
go far to retrieve a reputation, which 
in a political view, was not a little 
impaired by a bill, proposed, we 
think, by this same gentleman, when 
a senator of the United States, of- 
fering a bounty for shooting and 
drowning Englishmen. 

Upon the whole, this pamphlet 
will be read with interest. The 
gentlemen, who acted as counsel, if 
not very profound in their re- 
searches, at beast shewed consider- 
able skill in declamation. Indeed 
after the brilliant, luminous and deep 
display of legal and political knowl- 
edge, exhibited by Mr. Lewis of 
Philadelphia, before the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, on the motion to 
impeach. the judges of that state, 
for giving a like decision in the case 
of Oswald, a lawyer must have 
possessed uncommon talents, who 
could have furnished any thing new 
upon the subject. This speech of 
Mr. Lewis may be seen in the first 
volume of Dallas’ reports, in a note, 
where also will be found a yery able 
argument on the other side of the 
question, ostensibly by Mr. Findley, 
but we think probably furnished by 
the reporter himself, or some other 
democratick lawyer of eminence in 
that city. 

We do not recollect any instance, 
in which the courts of our state have 
exercised this authority of attach- 

ment for any newspaper remarks 
upon their proceedings or the causes 
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before them: but we have in mind 
many paragraphs, which, if seen by 
the court, we think would have met 
their reprehension. We trust, that, 
whenever attempts are made impro- 
perly to influence their decisious, or 
to interfere with the regular course 
of their duty, they will not shrink 
from a due exercise of the power, 
which the constitution and laws 
of the land have deposited in their 
hands for the preservation of their 
own dignity and the welfare of the 
people. 

Here follows the letter of govern- 
our Wright : 


COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
ANAPOLIS, MARCH I, 1808. 
Gentlemen, 

I received your communication, with 
the memorial in the case of Baptis Ir- 
vine, together with the document con- 
taining the depositions and proceedings 
of the criminal court of Baltimore coun- 
ty, and their sentence of imprisonment 
of said Baptis Irvine for thirty days. 

The conviction of Tomlin by a jury 
of his country, must be considered a per- 
fect evidence of his guilt, and any Wit~ 
nesses against him, who might have 
sworn fa!sely, were liable to have been 
contradicted ',y other witnesses on the 
trial, and all their testimony weighed by 
the jury; andif guilty of perjury, are 
yet liable io be mdicted and punished. 

The petit jury are the legitimate and 
constitutional otgan of guilt or inno- 
cence, and for corruption in giving their 
verdict, are themselves liable to punish- 
ment on conviction: thus are suitors 
guarded constitutionally against the per- 
jury of witnesses and the corruption of 
jurors. 

By the common !aw of England,which 
the constitution of Maryland has declzr- 
ed a part of the law of the land, courts 
of justice have authority to punish con- 
tempts by attachment ; and any inter- 
ruption to the fair and impartial admin- 
istration of justice, is a contempt of the 
court: to publish any thing pending a 
trial, in any manner to influence the de. 
cision of the court or jury in the case, 
is certainly a contempt of court, and a 
violation of a great constitutional secur- 
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ity, that of being confronted with the 
witnesses On oath in open court—by 
substituting an unsworn anonymous his- 
tory of the case in a publick newspaper, 
where every publication of this sort will 
have its weight, its influence, and its ad- 
vocates. It has frequently been decided, 
that such a publication is a contempt at 
common law. 

That the liberty of the press ought to 
be inviolably preserved, the constitution 
has declared ; but that the licentiousness 
of the press should be as invariably pun- 
ished, the /aw has declared, and the re- 
pese of socicty most impericusly de- 
mands. 

I am confident, that you will admit 
that the ministers of justice should be 
protected from insult, when discharging 
their judicial functions ; who, as the 
guardians of our rights, are as much 
bound to punish the licentiousness, as 
they are to protect the liberty of the 
press, although secured by the constitu- 
tion. 

Can it be conceived that the liberty 
of the press as secured by the constitu- 
tion, meant to authorise printers to 
charge courts and juries with corruption, 
and witnesses with perjury, and to force 
on a court and jury, through the medi- 
um of a newspaper, a history of the mer- 
its Of a case depending before them, by 
anonymous unattested publications,when 
no testimony can be given but on oath, 
and by the permission of the court sub- 
mitted to the jury? On this subject there 
can be but one opinion. 

You speak of the hardship of not be- 
ing permitted to give the truth in evi- 
dence in this case, when, in fact, the 
party charged on an attachment is so 
far from being estopped from giving the 
truth in evidence, that he is peculiarly 
favoured by being himself a witness to 
purge himself of the contempt ; and if 
on his owz oath he shall declare his in- 
nocence, the court are bound to dis- 
charge him. 

You eulogize the trial by jury, and 
yet wish to protect a printer from wan- 
tonly insulting its members. You repro- 
bate the doctrines of the common law 
as declared by the judge, although intro- 
cuccd by our constitution, and he sworn 
to execute them. 

l can never consent, gentlemen, to ar- 
rest the execution of that legitimate 
powcr in a court of justice, which is 
not only necessary to its protection, but 
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to its very existence. Nor can I refrain 
from observing, that nothing will so se- 
curely preserve the liberty of the press 
as the punishment of its licentiousness, 
And have we not daily experience of the 
most wanton carnage of character, from 
which neither piety, virtue, publick ser. 
vices nor patriotism can shield the vic- 
tim from the poisoned shafts of the mask- 
ed assassin ? 

Lhavetakenthe liberty of briefly assign- 
ing my reasons for not interfering in the 
Case. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

RosertT WRicnar. 
T. Kell, J. L. Donaldson, and T. Glenn, 
Esquires, Baltimore. 
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An Historical Sketch of the county of 
Berkshire and town of Pittsfield, 
avritten in May, 1808. By Thome 
as Allen, A. M. Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Pittsfield. 
Boston. Belcher & Armstrong. 
1808. pp. 14. 


Tis publication we seized with 
avidity, expecting to receive some 
addition to our knowledge of one 
of the most flourishing districts of 
this commonwealth. From the cler- 
gy are to be derived the best statis- 
tical accounts of their respective 
parishes and the neighbouring coun- 
try ; and this is the requisite basis 
for a computation of the aggregate 
wealth, power, and happiness of the 
citizens, and for all plans, digested 
by the government or individuals for 
the extension of blessings through 
all classes of the community. Po- 
litical economy has not perhaps 
been so much neglected in America, 
as other sciences ; but a very large 
part of its domain continues unex- 
plored. 

Our hopes from this performance 
are blasted. It is a meagre pam- 
phlet, a production of one hour’s 
labour. The historical sketch of 
Berkshire begins thus : 
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Pittsfield is situated one hundred and 
forty miles west of Boston, in the socal 
centre [where is that ?] of the count 
of Berkshire, within seven miles of the 
west line of the state of Massachusetts, 
separating it from the state of New-York, 
and within seven miles of New-Lebanon 
springs. ‘Phe county of Berkshire ex- 
tends across the west end of the state, 
and is more than fifty miles in width, 
(perhaps the author meant length,] and 
twenty in breadth, 


[ron ore is abundant in the coun. 
ty ; marble is found in Lanesbo- 
rough, shaking quakers in Hancock, 
and the county courts in Lenox, 
though they were formerly held in 
Pittsfield and Great Barrington : 
and this is the description of the 
county of Berkshire, excepting the 
town of Pittsfield. 

The writer of this pamphlet is a 
great statesman ; and, because salt 
may be brought from the westward 
into Berkshire, affirms : 


We receive no injury from the embargo. 
Great advantages would result from its con- 
tinuance for years to come, by enlarging our 
manufactures, promoting our indepen- 
dence, &c. 


To be sure there is a trifling dis- 
cordance in the paragraph, when 
we are told, 


Nine tenths of the people of Berkshire 
are well satisfied of the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of the measure, and are willing 
to undergo a little present inconvenience {ut 
a greater future good. 


But of his own place of residence 
the author writes with complacence, 
and we regret that he has only told, 
that there are ten schools, one meet- 
ing house, one bank, and one acade- 
my in the town ; that the births a- 
mount to one hundred, and the 
deaths to thirty, in a year. He 
concludes with an address ** to the 
church of Christ and inhabitants of 
fhe town of Pittsfield.’ The Po- 
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litical aspersions upon “ the tories, 
monarchists or federalists’? in the 
‘‘ historical sketch” are continued 
even in the pastoral letter to his 
spiritual children. The author 
writes, 


I have gained much knowledge of the 
spirit and fatal effects of federalism since 
my arrival in this place. 


He has visited Boston for the re- 
covery of his health ; and we hear- 
tily hope, that he may improve in 
strength and style before his return. 
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4 Sermon, preached at the Third Par- 
ish in Dedham, April 7, 1808, the 
day appointed by his. excellency the 
Governour, for a day of humiliation 
and prayer, throughout the common- 
qwealih of Massachusetts. ByThom- 
as Thacher, a. M. Minister of the 


third parish in Dedham. WDed- 
ham. H. Mann, printer. 8vo. 
pp. 21. 1808. 


Tue productions of this gentle- 
man always reward the reader and 
the reviewer for any time and atten- 
tion which may be devoted to them. 
Though some of the positions may 
appear visionary, and some of the 
reasoning fallacious, though the style 
is occasionally incorrect, and often 
inelegant, yet there is a vein of orig- 
inal and profound thought, a bold 
and vigourous invention, and fre- 
quently a most brilliant display of 
fancy, discovered in the compositions 
of Mr. Thacher, which justly entitle 
them to particular and very honoura- 
ble notice among the pamphlets 
which issue from our presses. 

The text of the discourse under 
review is from Psalm Ixxxi. 1], 12. 
‘¢ But my people would not hearkeo 
to my voice ; and Israel would none 
ef me. So I gave them up te their 
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ewn hearts’ lust, and they walked in 
their own counsels.”’ 

These words are first briefly but 
very judiciously explained ; and then 


treated under two grand divisions, 
viz. ** We shall 


I. Inquire, what dutics are so plainly 
pointed out and enjoined by Heaven on 
nations, or rather on man in his collect- 
ive capacity, that they may be properly 
called the voice of Ged. 

If. Exhibit those marks of national 
disobedience and depravity, which de- 
monstrate that the divine commands are 
totally neglected. 

Under each of these,we shall intersperse 
such moral and practical reflections, as 
may arise on the subject. 


Under the first are considered na- 
tional religion, the positive duties of 
christianity, private and social vir- 
tue, patriotism and publick manners. 
Under the second, a coldness and 
indifference to religion, both in its 
form and essence ; the violation of 
truth and justice, and even of com- 
mon honesty ; the want of family 
government ; the spirit of discord 
and party rage ; are enumerated as 
indications of our being * left to 
follow our own counsel.’’? In the 
indignant tone of a moral satirist, 
and in the authoritive voice of a 
christian minister, Mr. Thacher has 
inveighed against our vices and our 
follies. As men love to be praised 
rather than counselled, as flattery is 
always more grateful than reproof ; 
and as those who most justly incur 
the latter are not unusually most 
greedy of the former, it must have 
been presumed by the reverend au- 
thor that many readers would be in- 
credulous, and many resertful, at 
his faithful representations of our 
faults and dangers. Some however 
will we hope be benefitted by the 
wholesome warnings, which we trust 
all will ascribe to benevolent and 
patriotick motives, and acknowledge 


to be executed with dignity and en- 
ergy. Take a specimen from page6. 


Would toGod,my fellow citizens, there 
were not a“ fatal pertinence” in the words 
of the text tothe people of the United 
States! Can we examine closely inte 
their import without finding our traits 
and features of national character moral 
and religions so nearly delineated, that 
they are a natural picture, rather thana 
general resemblance ? Have we not re- 
volted, in principle as well as practice, 
against Religion and Morality? Dowe 
not already feel fromthe effect of our na- 
tional wickedness, that we are left to fallow 
our own counsel ? Are there not those 
omens of publick death to be discerned 
at thisday, which have been the precursor 
of destructionto other communities, once 
fainous for religion and civil liberty, for 
arts and arms? Is it not feared by the 
most wise and sagacious, contemplating 
the wars and convulsions, which have 
recently changed the face of all civilized 
Europe, and reflecting on the danger and 
ruin, to which we are exposed, that the 
angel of fate, by command of the Etern- 
al, is now winding up the last threads of 
our political duration ? Doth not the pi- 
ous and devout mind, observing the his- 
tory of God’s moral providence, and 
comparing the same with the profane- 
ness, licentiousness, and almost total ab- 
sence of moral principle, so obvious at 
this day, behold the band writing on the 
wall, shewing how soon our destinies 
will be completed? Doth not he per- 
ceive from the signs of the times, the great 
and terrible voice of an angry Deity pro- 
claiming through the land, “ Your end # 
come, and your days shall not be prolonged © 
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Secret History : or the Horrors of Si. 
Domingo ; in a series of Letters, 
writien by a Lady at Cape Fran- 
cois, to Colonel Burr, late Vice 
President of the United States, prin- 
cipally during the command of Gen- 
eral Rochambeau. Philadelphia. 
Bradtord & Inskeep. 1808. ppP- 
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THe island of St. Domingo is the 


finest, and has been the most value- 
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ble of the West India colonies. It 
would afford a copious subject for 
an interesting statistical work, which 
might be enlivened by many a ro- 
mantick story, many pleasing, and 
many, O how many ! horrible rela- 
tions. The scenery, peculiar to the 
tropical regions, is here to be met 
with in all its luxuriance and variety, 
and would offer frequent opportuni- 
ties for beautiful description. The 
city of Santo Domingo, on the 
south side of the island, once the 
seat of the Spanish Council General 
of the Indies, contains many fine 
churches, among which the cathe- 
dral is remarkable for its size and 
massy construction, and for being 
the oldest church in the American 
world. The ruins of the unfinished 
palace of Columbus, built in the 
Moorish style of the day, and the 
fountain of Columbus, which was 
poisoned by the negroes during their 
last attack upon the city, create in- 
teresting recollections about the 
most illustrious of all navigators, the 
most fortunate in what depended 
upon himself, the most ill treated 
by those to whom he rendered the 
greatest services. 

From the impression given by the 
title of this book, we were agreea- 
uly relieved by its perusal. ‘The 
Horrours of St. Domingo are so 
dreadful, so recent, and so numerous 
that the bare recital would be an iu- 
human task. Perhaps it 13 no ex- 
aggeration to say, the blood which 
has been spilt, beginning with the 
destruction of the miserable Indians 
by the unrelenting Spaniards, after 
the first discovery ; the European 
irmies, Spanish, French, and Eng- 
ush, that have melted away in garri- 
‘ons and camps; and the massacres 
oi the French and negroes by each 
other, would be sufficient to encom- 
pass the island. Nor would there 
ve anv utility m such a recital: a 
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few facts might be selected to shew 
the danger of visionary innovations, 
and the consequent miseries of theo- 
retick changes of government and 
society ; but the mass had better be 
consigned to oblivion, for it has a 
bad tendency to familiarize mankind 
to the relation of enormities, whose 
existence they could not conceive or 
realize. | 

These letters, which have proba- 
bly been revised, bear the marks 
generally of having been written at 
the time, and on the spot. Wheth- 
er they were really addressed to Col. 
Burr, as the author is anonymous, 
we may perhaps have a right to 
doubt, though there are two or 
three allusions in the course of them, 
that incline us to think they were. 
The authoress appears to be a Phi- 
ladelphian, unmarried, and the let- 
ters are principally occupied wiih 
the affairs of her sister, married by 
her guardian to a Frenchman, who, 
from his wealth, had been thought 
to be an advantageous match, 
but who proves to be a _ bru- 
tal, jealous character, and whose ill- 
treatment of his wife, justifies her 
clopement from him. This takes 
place at Cuba, where they had es- 
caped from St. Domingo ; she runs 
away in the night, without consult- 
ing any one ; her sister soon goes to 
Jamaica, where she is eventually 
joined by the runaway lady, and 
they prepare to return to Philadel- 
phia, which forms the subject of the 
last letter in the book. 

We make the following extract 
for the sake of relating another an- 
ecdote in corroboration of it, which 
we had from a party concerned, 
both illustrating French character, 
and above ail, French Creole char- 
acter. 


Many similar anecdotes have been re- 
lated by my Creole friends ; but one of 
them, after having excited my warmest 
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sympathy, made me laugh heartily in 
the midst of my tears. Shetold me that 
her husband was stabbed in her arms by 
a slave whom he had always treated as 
his brother ; that she had scen her chil- 
dren killed,and her house burned, but 
had been herself preserved by a faithful 
slaveand conducted, after incredible suf- 
ferings,and through innumerable dangers 
to the Cape. ‘The same slave, she added, 
and the idea seemed to console her for 


every other loss, saved all my Madras 
handkerchicfs. 


Some American gentlemen at the 
Cape, at the greatest hazard of 
their own lives and property, had 
concealed Frenchman for some 
weeks in a small space between two 
houses, whose ends nearly joined ; 
here they lowered him down his 
food and cloathing out of a small 
window, unknown to any one but 
themselves. ‘The time at length ar- 
+ ved to embark, and threugh a thou- 
sand difficulties they got him safely 
on board the vessel. Here he re- 
collected having left, not the por- 
trait of his mistress, or even a lock 
of her hair, but a pair of boots ; and 
they had some trouble to prevent 
his going back aad endeavouring to 
recover them, 

The following anecdote amused 

, though, begging the lady’s par- 
don. it recalted to mind Pindar’s tale 
of ** Susan and the Spider.” 
Yousay, ttatin relating publick affairs 
orthose of Clara, I forget | ny Own,or con- 
ceal them under this appe: ‘tance of neg- 
lect. My fate is so intimagely connected 
with that of my sister, that every thing 
concerning he r must interest you, from 

he influence it has on mys self ; s and,in 
ode [ have no adventures. I describ- 
ed in a former letter, the gallantry of the 
French officers,but I havenot repeated the 
cO nN ea 8 ysometimes make me,and 
vhich have been offered , perhaps to eve- 
ry woman in town hefore they reach my 
ear. Buta civil thing [heard yesterday 
had so much of originality in it, that it 
deserves to be remembered. I was copy- 
ncza beautiful drawing of the graces,when 


a Frenchman I detest entered the room. 
Approaching the table he said, What, 
mademoiselle, do you paint? did not 
know that Scien, sti talent. Vex- 
ed at his intrusion, I asked if he knew | 
possessed any talents. Certainly, he re. 
plied, every body acknowledges that you 
possess that ofpleasing. Then looking at 
the picture that lay before me, he continu- 
ed: The modeszy of the graces would 
prevent their attempting to draw you. 
Why ?Lasked. Because in painting you, 


they would be obliged to copy them- 
selves. 


In the 25th letter 1s an anecdote 
honourable to the British character, 
of the commander of a frigate, who 
perished in a bold exertion of hu- 
manity to save the property, after 
having preserved the lives of some 
French emigrants. 

The most amusing letter in the 
book is the 28th, written in Cuba, 
to the authoress, by her sister; yet 
it is in the same style with the oth- 
ers. It is tco long fcr imsertion, 
but as a specimen of the book, we 
give the Gth letter. 


Cape Franccis. 

General Rochambeau has given Clara 
a proof of his attention to her wishes at 
once delicate and flattering. She dined 
with a large party at the government. 
house, where, as usual, he was entirely 
devotedto her. After dinner,he led her, 
followed by the company, to a saloon, 
~<a was fitting up for a dining-room 

t was orna’ nented with military trophics. 
rere on every pannel ‘1 was writtenthe nam¢ 
of some distinguished chief. 

On cone Buonaparte,en another Fre¢ 
erick, on another Massena, &c. 

Clara said it was very pretty, but t hat 
Washington should also have found @ 
place there ! | 

A few days after, a grand ball was giv- 
en, andon entcringthe ball-room, we sa* 
on a pannel facing the door, 


- 7. , +? Oy 
Wash rmorlon, Liberty, and Indepenae es 


This merited a smile, and the gener! 
reccived a most gracious one. It wasne’ 
year’seve. When theclockstruck twelv¢ 
Clara, approaching the general, took , 
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rose from her bosom, saying, Ict me be 
the first to wish you a happy new-year, 
and to offer you jes etrennes. 

He took the rose, passed it across his 
lips, and put it in bis bosom. 

The next morning, an officer called on 
her, and prescated ‘her a pacguct in the 
name of the general in chief. On open- 
ing it she found a brilliant cross, with a 
superb chain, accompanied by an elegant 
billet, praying her acceptance of these 
trifies. 

‘Take it back, she exclaimed, J gave the 
general a flower, and will accept ‘nothing 
of greater value--——The oflicer refused, 
and, as the eyes of her husband express- 
wf os disapprobation, she kept it. 

e have since learned that it is cus- 
ean to make at this season, magnifi- 
cent presents, and this accounts for the 
passiveness of St. Louis on this occasion. 

Shortly after, at a breakfast given by 
Madame A ,Clara appeared with her 
brilhant cross: the general was there. 

When they sat down to table he offer- 
ed her an apple, which she declined ac- 
cepting. ‘lake it, said he, for on Mount 
Ida I would have given it to you, and in 
Eden I would have taken it from you. 

She replied, laughing, no, no; since 
you attach so much value to your ap ple 
lcertainly wall not accept it, for I wish 
equally to avoid discord and oem ph ation. 

Her husband looked « 
withdrew as SOOD 





displeased, and 
as possible 

On their return home, he told her that 
her flirting with the general, if carried 
much farther, would probably cost her 
too dear. She became serious, and! 
foresee the approaching destruction of 
ali d inestick tranquillity. 

Clara, proud aid high spirited, will 
submit to no controul. If Ker husband 
reposed confidence in her,she would not 
abuse it. But his soul cannot raise itself 
to a level with that of his wife, and he 
will strive in vain to reduce her to that 
of his own. 

He has declared, that she shall go 
to no more balis; and she has declared 
as peremptorily, that she will yo where 
she pleases. So on the first publick oc- 
casion there will be a contest for su- 
premacy, which will decide forever the 
empire of the party chat conquers. 

Their 
measure. 


jarrings distress me beyond 


I had hoped to find tranqguilli- 


ty with mv sister, but alas! she is herself 


a stranver 1d 1° 
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I have no pleasure but that which the 
recollection of your friendship affords, 
which will be dear to my heart whilst 
that heart is conscious of feeling or at- 
fection. 


The writer tells us in the preface, 
that this is only a coup d’essai at the 
solicitation of her friends, but which 
will encourage her to prosecute 
another work she has commenced, if 
it be favourably received. We ven- 


‘ture to say, that, if she is fortunate 


in her: subject, she has talents to 
merit success. There are a few 
verbal inaccuracies, probably the 
fault of the printer. 





ART. 26. 


A Discourse on Revealed Religion, de- 
livered in the Chapel of the Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, May 11, 1808, 
at the Anniversary Lecture, found- 
ed by the Hon. Paul Dudley, Esq. 
By Reuben Puffer. 


Berlin. Cambridge. 
Metcalf. 


Hilliard & 


Eiruer from its language, which 
is happily selected, and constructed 
with great perspicuity and a degree 
of neatness, that often rises to ele- 
gance, and occasionally expands and 
brightens to a fullness and splendour 
hardly surpassable, and seldom sur- 
passed by the most eminent of the 
English or Scotch divines ; or from 
its argument, which is well conduct- 
ed and urged home to its conclusion 
with irresistible weight and effect ; 
though from which of these two 
causes it Is not easy to say, we have 
read Mr. Puffer’s discourse preach- 
ed before the university at the Dud- 
leian* Lecture in May last, with 

* The Dudletan Lecture was found. 
ed by the Hon. Paul Dudley. 
tleman was born at Roxbury, 
was the son of gov. Dudley 


‘this gen- 


Minister of 
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» & grandson 
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higher pleasure, than generally arises 


from perusing works of this descrip- 
tion. 


Under the authority and guidance 
of the conciliating answer, ‘‘ come 
and see,”’ returned by Philip to the 
cavilling question, proposed by Na- 
thaniel, “* can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?’ Mr. Puf- 
fer, instead of following the track 
of his predecessors, who, as he truly 
says, ‘* have in the course of these 
lectures ably stated and defended 
the importance of divine revelation, 
and the evidence by which its cred- 
ibility is attested,’? undertakes to 
state and defend, what the passage 
chosen for his text evidently sug- 
gests, ** the propriety and import- 


of Thomas Dudley, one of the first gov- 
ernours of Massachusetts. Paul entered 
Harvard college in his eleventh year. 
He proceeded A. B. 1690, and A. M. 
1693. His law studies he completed at 
the Inner Temple. He was a member of 
the Royal Society, and among the trans- 
actions of that body for 1720 and ’21,are 
some tracts from his pen relating to the 
Natural History of New-England. 

Paul successively filled the offices of At- 
torney General for the province, repre- 
sentative from Roxbury to the general 
court, one of his majesty’s couneil and 
Chief justice of the superiour court of ju- 
dicature, to which office he was in 1745, 
promoted from the place, which he had 
filled from1 7 18,o0f one of the puisne judges 
on the death of Benjamin Lynde, Esq. In 
all these stations he was distinguished for 
his talents and integrity. He married a 
daughter of col. John Weinwright, of 
Ipswich. Paul died at the place. of his 
birth, Jan. 30th, 1750-1. 

By his will, dated Jan. 1 and 2, 1750, 
and the directions thereto annexed, Paul 
gave 133/. 6s. 8d. to Harvard College, 
the yearly profit of which was to be ap- 
plied to maintaining an anniversary ser- 
mon or lecture. 

rst. For the proving, explaining, and 
proper ase and improvement of Natural 
Religion, &c. 

2d. For the confirmation,illustration,and 
improvement of the great articles of the 
Christian Religion, properlysocalled, &c, 


Puffer’s Discourse on Revealed Religion. 
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ance of free inquiry on religious 
subjects.” 

“In illustrating this point,” Says 
Mr. Puffer, page 6, ‘it may be 
useful to exhibit a summary view of 
the evils of implicit faith ; offer some 
considerations adapted to excite in- 
quiry ; show how the inquiry must 
be managed ; and close with the in- 
vitation of the text.” 

This happy division of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Puffer pursues through its 
four distinct members, with not less 
ability than address. And we re- 
gret, that, instead of a rude sketch, 
our limits do not permit us to pre- 
sent a minute and accurate analysis 
of this very seasible pamphlet. Such 
however is Mr. Puffer’s discourse, 


3d. For the detecting, convicting, and 
exposing the idolatry of the Romish 
church, &c. 

4th. For the maintaining, explaining, 
and proving the validity of the ordina- 
tion of ministers or pastors of churches, 
and so their administration of the sac- 
raments or ordinances of religion, as the 
same hath been practised in New-Eng- 
land, &c. 

For trustees, &c. he appoints the pres- 
ident, the professors of divinity,and sen- 
ior tutor of Harvard college, and the 
pastors of the first churches of Cam- 
bridge and Roxbury, for the time being. 
He also appoints the president to preach 
the first lecture, and that he, as well as 
his successors, preachers of the said lec- 
ture, should leave a fair copy of their 
discourses with the treasurer of said col- 
lege to be filed among the records there- 
of. 

In compliance with these appoint- 
ments, the first lecture was preached by 
president Holyoke, in 1755 ; the next 
by John Barnard, of Marblehead, which 
was the first that was printed. ‘I'wenty- 
one of the sermons, preached at this 
lecture, have been printed, and are a- 
mong the best specimens of pulpit com- 
positions which New-England has pro- 
duced. Most of these printed sermons 
are in the Theological library in this 
town, and the manuscripts of all of them 
are deposited ia the college Library at 
Cambridge. 
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that, if one may judge from the live- 
ly sentiments of devotion and hum- 
ble adoration which a silent and sol- 
itary perusal of it infuses or excites, 
it must have breathed, and we are 
are not without some vivid hopes, 
that, when delivered, it communicated 
as well as breathed the warmest spir- 
it of piety. ‘To Mr. Puffer, whom 
we respect and reverence as a schol- 
ar without pedantry, and a chris- 
tian without bigotry, the university 
and the community at large are 
much indebted. As his lecture is 
calculated to soften obduracy, to si- 
lence ridicule, to exhilirate despond- 
ence, to dissipate doubt and per- 
plexity, to inspire confidence and 
joy, to quicken hope to warm and 
living faith, and strengthen faith 
thus warm and living to full and un- 
wavering assurance ; since its direct 
and necessary tendency is such and 
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so beneficial, Mr. Puffer’s lecture 
can hardly fail, if its tendency opens 
into effect, of securing to its author 
his interest in the reward, awaiting 
such as have * turned many to 
righteousness.”’ 

In the close of this article, which 
we fear has already stretched to such 
a length as to need in the opinion 
of some an apology, it may not be 
improper to subjoin, and with those 
feelings of honest pride, which can 
only arise from our persuasion of its 
truth, we do now, in order to cor- 
rect, if corrigible, an impression 
current in some of the sister states, 
subjoin the remark, that of the ru- 
ral clergy of Massachusetts, no in- 
considerable portion are like Mr. 
Puffer, gentlemen of sound under- 
standing, of solid learning, of modest 
but active virtue, of fervent though 
humble piety. 
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ARTICLE 4. 


Vi taggto negli Stati Uniti del? Amer- 
ica Settentrionale faito negli anni 
1785, 1786, e 1787, da L uigt 
Castiglioni, Patrizio Milanese, Ca- 
valiere dell’ ordine di S. Stefano, 
P. M. Membro della Societa Filoso- 
Jucadi Filadelphia, e della Patriotica 
di Milano. Con Alcune Osserva- 
ziont sui Vegetabili pix utili di quel 
Paese. Milano, Nella Stamperia 
di Giuseppe Mareili. Con per- 


Missione. 1790, 


Amone the host of European 
iravellers, whom curiosity, enter- 
prize, commercial speculation, a de- 
sire of famey or a real wish to pro- 


mote the interests of science, have 
brought to our country, Count Cas- 
tigliont may claim a distinguished 
rank. 

It is not a little singular, that, 
while the shelves of our own book- 
stores, and those of Great Britain 
are crowded with miserable and pre- 
judiced accounts of travels in this 
country and descriptions of our man- 
ners, published by ignorant cox- 
combs, a work by a man of real sci- 
ence should not yet have found a 
translator, or should not have a 
place in our libraries. 

A copy of th's work in the Ital- 
ian language having fallen in our 
way, and it being one of the princi- 
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pal objects of our institution to no- 
tice all books of any merit, which 
relate to the natural cr political his- 
tory of our country, we think we 
cannot do a more acceptable thing 
than to take a short notice of this 
production. 

Count Castiglioni was a Milanese 
nobleman, devoted to letters and sci- 
ence, but more particularly to bota- 
ny, who visited this country in the 
years 1785, 1786, and 1787. 

His account of his voyage and 
observations was not printed until 
three years after his return to Italy, 
when it made its appearance in his 
native language at Milan. 

His narrative is simple and inter- 
foe ; his style pure and unaffect- 

his political and moral remarks 
are " generally just and impartial, 
Few worksof this ature presc -nt solit- 
tle national prejudice, and atthe same 
time itis almost wholly Eros from t!.ose 
enthusiastick opinions, with which 
the works of some of the French 
philosophick travellers abound. 

His picture of our manners, mak- 
ing suitable allowance for the period, 
at which it was sketched, and the 
unavoidable feelings of a nobleman, 
educated in a country so totally dif- 
ferent from our own, 1s liberal and 
honourable, both to us, and to his 
own character. 

We cannot give a better idea of 
this book, nor excite a stronger de- 
sire in our readers to peruse it, than 
by giving such a translation as we 
are able to make of his modest and 
unassuming preface. Perhaps we 
may hereafter give some further ex- 
tracts from the work. 

PREFACE. 

The Revolution which has within a 
few years past taken place in North- 
America, is one of the most memorable 
events of the present age, and may in 
time produce the most important consc- 
quences to Europe. It is not therefore 


to be wondered at.that whatever rclates 


to the United States of America should 
now be sOougi ht for with so much interest, 
and that so many travellers have vis‘ted 

that country, heretofore so little known. 
Among others I felt a.strong desire to see 
the poi:tical rise of a Republick compos- 
ed of so many da! ifferent nations, scattered 
over vast provinces, so distant from each 
other, and so various in climate and pyo- 
ductions. 

Nor was this my on!y motive, since an 
object of more immediate util! ty had « 
sharein my determination. Experi ence 
had taught us that the plants of North 
America from Florida to Canada _ are ad- 
mirably adapted for the climate of Eu- 
rope: thought therefore that it might 
be of great advantage to run over that 
extensive country not only to make an 
ample collection of seeds and plants, but 
to learn the nature of the most useful 
pants, doe mode of culture and propaga- 
tion, andthe uses to which they are or 
may be applied. 

Among these, Lhave paid the great- 
est attention to trees, many of which 
merit to be introduced into Lombardy, 
cither on account of their flourishing in 
barren soils, of the rapidity of their 
growth, the excellent qualities of the 
wood, or,in fine, of other peculiar bene- 
fits we might derive from them. 

I have not omitted in my researches, 
those plants whichare cel brated for their 
medicinal virtues, (a!though perhaps the 
effects of many of them will not corres- 
pond with their reputation,) ner those 
vegetable productions, which are useiu 
in manufactures. 

A few vegetables have been added on 
account of the singularity of their form 
and growth, and finally many shrubs an d 
plants, which app seared to be calculated 
become new and bcautiful ornaments t 
our gardens and pleasure grounds. 

The botanical observations will be 
found collected at the end of the work,'t 
ap pearing to me much better to unre 
them in one body in this manner, ¢5)< 
cially for those who are admirers of this 
particular pursuit. 

I have taken great pains to procure & 
curate accounts of the state and n i0ces 
of agriculture, being persuadcd, snp as 
though our industrious and impr 
cultivation cannot be compat red with t 
first clForts of a am yc whese country | 
so thinly settled, s ell it would be useit! 
and pleasirg to Abd the methods of cul 
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ture adopted in a country, whose climate 
so nearly resembles our own. 

These were the objects of my voyage, 
and with them I was chiefly occupied 
du ring my residence in America. 

My My readers, however, must not expect 
to find in this work any new discoverics 
in the vegetable kingdom, nor minute 
botanical descriptions, it having appear- 
ed to me sufficient to give the Linnean 

senerick and specifick name of any plant 

of which I was describing the uses, ad- 
ding thereta the synonime of those au- 
thors who discovered them, or had been 
very particular in describing them. 

The history of animals, and mineralo- 
ey which are objects of the highest utili- 
ty,and at present the most favorite stud- 
ies, might have received great aid and 
assistance from a_ weil informed travel- 
ler in this couy trys, 

But so far froaa Spiming any merit on 
these subjects, ! freowe ++ ess,that [have 
not attended to tise? ~ of fatural } h s- 
tory. oF 

Atter all, I wishit to be understcod, 
that my voyage was undertaken chiefly 
lor my own instruction, and J pretend to 
give only a simple narration of what I 
have seen and observed. Perhaps the 
reader will sometimes think that the de- 
scriptions are too minute, but | preferred 
to err on this side, rather than to leave 
any doubt as to the exactuess of the facts 
related by me. 

With these sentiments, I leave to the 
publick this work, without any preten- 
sions ; and J shall be fully rewarded, if 
my writings shall tend to tenge and 
pread among my fellow-citizens the de- 
sire of ay oplying to the study of wi any, 
taking into consideratfén the true ob- 
ject of that science, that is to say, the 

which society may derive from it. 


use 
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WT. Cicero’s Cato Major, or his 

Disccurie of Old Age, with Explan- 

tory Notes. Philadelphia, “Wh 

“ by Benjamin Franklin. 1744. 
dto. pp. 159. ( Conitaued. ) 


In the seventh chapter is a pas- 
sazey which,.as Melinoth and every 
other commeitator appears to have 


too hastily imagined, conveys the 
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strange and unaccountable Opinions 
that the memory 1s impaired by 
reading the inscriptions upon tomb- 
Cato in this passage says, 
“nec sepulcra legens, vereor (quod 
aiunt ) he memoriam perdam : his 
enim ipsis legendis redeo in memori- 
am mortuorum.’’? Melmoth indeed 
acknowledges that this is the only 
passage in any ancient author, ee 
this foolish superstition is expressed ; 
and that this 1s the only authority 
that he has found for the notion, 
that it ever prevailed among the 
Romans, or any other people. In- 
stead however of seeking a more ra- 
tional meaning of the sentence, he 
goes about to account for the folly, 
though without much success. Our 
Aimerican translator has net indeed 
expressed this absurd fancy, but by 
the omission of the clause quod ai- 
unt, and the latter part of the sen- 
tence has made the words susceptible 
of a more natural meaning. ‘* Nor 
when I read over the e inscriptions of 
the tombs do I find [ am in danger 
of losing mine.’? Perhaps it is not 
necessary to omit any words to ex- 
tract from the original an intelligible 
sentiment. Cato,itiswellknown,wa 
a famous antiqt uarian ; and was at the 
tine of this dialogue employed upon 
is Origines,a work, where as he him- 
self telis us, ‘*omniaantiquitatismon- 
umenta colligo.’’ In the composition 
of this work he was obliged, no doubt 
in many instances, to consuit the 
tombstones for dates and facts. As 
he was now in eighty-fourth 
year (sect. 10.} it 1s extremely nat- 
ural that p eople in general should 
imagine, that his memory had in 
some degree failed, and that he was 
therefore incompetent to such a lo- 
bour of accuracy and learning. In 
reply to this suspicion he ebserves, 
‘when I read ¢ 
the tombs, 


his 


the inscriptto 1S Upon 
l te el no apprehensions 


as ther suggest, of the 


lure = of mY 
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memory ; for I find as I read, that 
I fully recollect the persons and 
events there recorded.’”? This em- 
ployment satisfied him, that he had 
not lost any of the retention and 
vigour of that faculty. If the pas- 
sage will not, as we think it will, ad- 
mit this construction, the interpre- 
tation of Manutius is to be preferred 
to that, which, without any other 
support, presents the absurd mean- 
ing we first mentioned—* legendis 
enim multorum nominibus,’’ says this 
commentator, ** perturbatur & con- 
funditur memoria.”’ 

Cicero, in the eleventh section, 
says, that the aged were excused 
by the laws and institutions of the 
commonwealth from those publick 
duties, which required strength ; 
‘‘ergo et legibus et institutis va- 
cat ztas nostra muneribus iis, que 
non possunt sine viribus — sus- 
tineri.”” If this was the reading in 
the edit’) + weed by Logan, it is un- 
ACCC oa should render it 
as he has done. 


The laws, their administration, the in- 
stitutions and disc:pline of our ancestors, 
publick and private, are their proper 
business. 


There is a passage in the nine- 
teenth section, where the meaning 
of the original is perhaps doubtful. 
The reader may determine whether 
Logan 1s not entirely mistaken. Cic- 
ero observes, that we ought always 
to be contented with the limits as- 
signed to our present life, for that a 
short one is sufficient for the purpos- 
es, and long enough to obtain the 
honours and rewards of virtue. 
<¢ Neque enim histrioni, ut placeat, 
peragenda est fabula, modo, in quo- 
cunque fuerit actu, probetur.”” It 
is thus rendered by Logan: * No 
man expects of any one actor on 
the theatre, that he should perform 
all the parts of the piece himself : 
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one role only is committed to him, 
and whatever that be, if he acts 
well, he is applauded.” Surely all 
that Cicero says, is, that it is not ne. 
cessary for the applause of an actor, 
that his part should continue to the 
conclusion of the play. 

The consul Duilius was remarka. 
ble for his pompous appearances in 
publick, with a company of musi- 
cians. Cicero says he took this lib. 
erty in consequence of the glory he 
obtained in his naval victory—tan- 
tum licentie dabat gloria. This 
Logan has strangely metamorphos- 
ed. So great was the pleasure 
he gave himself, though not without 
some vanity, in keeping up the mem- 
ory of that great action.”’ There are 
many other p4°-rsions of the or ig- 
inal, of little consequence, which it 
is needless to enumerate, but which 
discover a want of critical attention. 

The great fault however of this 
translation is the unnecessary inser- 
tion of superfluous clauses, which 
the Latin does not justify, with a 
view of helping out the meaning. 
Many of these additions seem to be 
the suggestions of a sportive imagi- 
nation, attempting to make the 
work more pleasant and lively to the 
mere English reader. The omis- 
sions, which are few, may sometimes 
be accounted for from the difference 
of editions, and sometimes from 
mere negligence. 

Our modern prose writers, who 
are fond of the puerile ornament of 
alliteration, may perhaps be gratifi- 
ed by having one pointed out to 
them in Cicero, which he seems to 
have intentionally admitted in this 
highly finished treatise. It is in the 
eleventh section, where speaking 0! 
the imperceptible approach of old 
age, he says, “ ita sénsim sine sensu 
ztas senescit.”” ‘The commentators 
say that this is peculiarly proper in the 
mouth of Cato, as it was the fashion 
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of his age. ‘Take for example the 
following line of Ennius : “ O Ti- 
te, tute Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tu- 
liste?’ or this; * Stultus est qui 
cupida cupidus cupienter cupit.”” Or 
this of Plautus : ** Non potui paucies 
plura plane proloqui.” Perhaps the 
tautology, as well as the alliteration 
in Cicero, might have been worthi- 
ly imitated by a translation like 
the following : ** We grow grey 
with gentle gradation, gradually 
gliding into the grave.’ There 
are one or two more instances of this 
figure in Cicero, not however so 
forced as this, nor so unnatural as 
to be considered as blemishes. 

An unfortunate want of precision 
is observable in our translator’s use 
of the word pleasure, which he con- 
tinually uses as synonymous with vo- 
luptuousness, or mere sensual indul- 
rence, and thus exposes the English 
reader to mistake the meaning of 
some excellent sentiments of Cicero. 

The notes, with which the book 
abounds, are chiefly historical and 
biographical; generally entertaining, 
and taken, not from modern com- 
pendiums, but from the original au- 
thors. They discover considerable 
familiarity with the classical histori- 
ans. Among a great number of 
nearly equal interest, take the fol- 
lowing as a specimen. 


Marcus Atilius Regulus, being in the 
year 498 of Rome (256 years before 
Christ) elected the second time Consul, 
in the place of Q. Cadicius, who was 
chosen for that year, but died soon after, 
cinbarking in the 9th year of the Ro- 
mans’ first war with the Carthaginians 
with his colleague Lucius Manlius Vulso, 
in a fleet of 330 ships [though this was 
but the sth year since the Romans had 
any fleet at all, see Note 69] and 140,000 
men, each ship carrying about 420, en- 
gased that of the enemy, consisting of 
3 60 ships and 150,000 men, commanded 
oy Hanno and Hamilcar; sunk 30 of 
them, and took 63, with the loss of 24 
en their own side, which were all sunk, 
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and none taken. After this victory, 
they invaded Africa, and besieged and 
took Clupea. This year being expired, 
and new Consuls chosen, the Senate or- 
dered Manlius to return with the fleet 
and army, excepting 40 ships, 15,000 
foot, and 500 horse, to be left under the 
command of Regulus, during whose gov- 
ernment they continued to him as Pro- 
Consul. Regulus, on receiving these or- 
ders, remonstratcd to the Scnate, that if 
he continued longer absent from home, 
his farm {which consisted only of 7 Juge- 
ra,or 4 and a half English acres] would 
be ruined; for that his hind or manager 
that he had left on it, was dead, and a- 
nother had run away with his implements 
of husbandry ; and his wife and child- 
ren would want bread. Upon which the 
Senate appointed another to take care of 
his business. and made good the loss of 
what was stole from him, out of the public 
treasury [Val. Max. 1.4. c. 4.] Regulus 
then augmenting his troops, carried on 
the war successfully : but his army lying 
near the river Bagrada, exceedingly suf- 
fered by a monstrous serpent ; which 
was proof against all their weapons, 
tili they brought battering engines against 
it. Silius Italicus says, it was 100 yards 
in length; but Pliny calls it only 120 
feet, or rather says its skin of that iength, 
was sent to Rome, together with its jaw- 
bone, which were kept there in a tem- 
ple, to the end of the Numantine war, 
that is, at least 120 years. Valerius Max- 
imus, |. 1. c. 8 from a book of Livy (the 
18th) now lost, is large in the account of 
the army’s sufferings by it, and says, it 
was more terrible and destructive, than 
all their enemies’ forces. Regulus hay- 
ing gained several victories over the Car- 
thaginians, was willing to make peace 
with them, that he might himself have 
the honour of ending the war; and the 
Carthaginians earnestly desired it, but 
the terms he proposed appeared intoler- 
able. Xanthippus with some mercena- 
ries that they had sent for, arriving soon 
after from Lacedemon, observing their 
past mistakes, at their request took on 
him the command of their army, gave 
Regulus battle, defeated him, and de- 
etroyed his whole army, then consisting 
(as Eutropius says) of 47,000 men, ex- 


cepting 2000 that escaped to Clupea ;— . 


killing (as he gives it) 30,000, and taking 
1§,000 prisoners, with Regulus himself, 
whom they sent in chains to Carthage. 
The Romans, notwithstanding this loss, 
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so vigorously carried on the war, that 

ihe Carthaginians five years after, sent 
embassadors to Rome, and with them 
Regulus himself, to sve for peace, or if 
they could not obtain it, at least for an 
exchange of prisoners ; taking Regulus’s 
oath to return if they did not succeed. 

,50 sacred was an oath by their idols 
held by those heathens, that are now so 
little regarded, even by christian prine- 
es, as well as others.} Coming to the 
Senate, Regulus behaved as a Carthagin- 
ian, Whose subject he said he was ; but 
being required to give his sentimcuts 2 

4 Roman, he advised both against a 
peace and an exchange See Horace, 
Bo. 3. Ode 5,o0n this subject. His friends 
on the Senate’s taking his advice, used 
their utmost endeavours to dissuade him 
from returning with the embassadors, 
smice he could expect nothing but the 
Most cruel treatment ; nor would the Sen- 
ate either encourage his return or his 
stay. Put. his oath and plighted faith, 
he said, was of more weight with him, 
than the fear of tortures or death. He 
was unmoveably fixt. refused to see his 
wife and children, and embarked and re- 
turned in the same company he came in. 
Upon his arrival, the Carthaginians in- 
censed against him, caused him (as ’tis 
said) 1» be tormented to death, by cut- 
ting off his eye-lids, placing him erect on 
his fect in a narrow wooden case drove 
full of sharp spikes, with their points to- 
wards his body; that he should not lean, 
or sleep, or rest, without running upon 
them ; and exposing him in that condi- 
tion with his face turned all day to the 
sun, until he expired. ‘This account of 
his death, or the substance of it, we have 
from Cicero in another place, from Livy, 
(Argum. 18. B.) Silius Italicus, Appian, 
Fiorus, Orosius, Zonaras, and others of 
the ancients ; and yet some late critics 
reject it, and treat it only as a fable. 
Palmertus {Jaques Paumier de Grenic- 
mesnil, a very learned Frenchman) in 
his observations upon Appian, I think 
was the first who modestly proposed his 
doubt, and gave hts reasons from Polyb- 
ius’s silence in the case, who, he say, has 
largely and prolixly given the history of 
the first Punic war; but chiefly froma 
fragment of the 24th book of Diod. Si- 
culus, an excellent historian, recevered, 
with others, last century, by Peiresc,and 
published by H. Valesius, in which there 
is this expression in Greck, ‘oti ‘e meter, 
&e. That the mother—of the youths (that 





is Regulus’s wife and mother of his child. 
ren) being deeply affected with her busbang’, 
death, and believing be died (di? ameleian ) for 
want of care being taken of him, caused [or 
advised] her sons to treat the prisoners 
(Bostar and Hamilcar that were delivered 
tothem) with rigour: Which they effec. 
tually did, by shutting them up together 
in a narrow closet, without victuals; so 
that Bostar died in § days, but Hamilcar 
continued until the Tribunes hearing of 
it, summoned the young men, and threat. 
ning them with death, for so highly dis- 
honoring the State, obliged them to take 
due care of them; upon which, throw- 
ing all the blame on their mother, they 
burnt Bostar’s body (according to the 
Roman custom,) sent his bones to Car. 
thage to his relations, and by proper 
care restored Hamilcar to his health and 
strength. From which passage, in so 
faithful an historian, Palmerius eoncludes, 
that the family of the Atrlii, (i. e. of Reg- 
ulus) to excuse that barbarity, framed 
this story of Regulus’s death, w hich sbeing 
to the dishonour oi the nation they were 
at war with, and greatly hated, easily 
obtained credit, and passed after wiids 
fortruth. Which, indced, is not impro- 
bable. J. le Clerc, in a note on Frein- 
sheimius’s Suppl. to Livy, (lib. 18.) joins 
inthis with Palmcrius.—But though, for 
the sake chiefly of thislatediscuvery,lhave 
already dw elt too long on it here; I can- 
not forbear adding, that Palmerius ought 
not to have said, th: it Polybius has given 
the history of this war largely or prolix- 
ly (fuse ne dicam prolixe,) for he profes- 
ses to give only a summary account ot 
it, as but preparatory to those actiuns, 
with which he designed to begin his his- 
tory; and therefore, though that war 
continued near 24 years, and was, as he 
himself says, the greatest and most ter- 
rible that had ever beea known, (the 
Romans, who had not one large slip 
when it began, having lost 700 of five 
banks of oars, that is, of 300 rowers each, 
and the Carthaginians 500 such, besides 
vast numbers of othe rs; and, as near as} 
can judge, not less than 300,000 mcn on 
each sides) yet Polybius bestows but 
about two thirds of his first book uP On 
the whole. Livy gave it 4 books, from 
the 16th to the ryth inclusive ; but these, 
with ali the rest of his 2d Decad, from 
Ir to 20, are last, and only the argu 
ments saved. Appian’s history of it 15 
also lost, and he only barely mentions tt, 
with Regulus’s death, in his beginning of 
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that oftheir 2d war. Diodor. Siculus’s 
account of it is also lost; for of his 4o 
books we have but 15, with that frag- 
ment mentioned before, and some other 
few scraps. Of Polybius’s 40 books there 
remain but 5 whole, with some excerpts 
of 12 more, and some other fragments. 
Of Livy’s 140 books there remain but 
35,i.¢e. from 1 to 10, and from 21 to 45 ; 
but Freinsheimius has given us excellent 
supplements of the rest. Of Appian’s 
a4 volumes of the Roman wars there are 
about 8 or g left, for their divisions are 
uncertain. So that a great part of the 
Roman history, and particularly of this 
great war, excepting what Polybius has 
given, as mentioned above, is to be pick- 
ed out only from scattered hints in cth- 
er old authors, or from epitomes, as Flo- 
rus, Eutropius, Justin, and such like : 
but there is nothing mentioned in any 
part of these notes, but what is taken 
from the original authors themselves. 
When or how Bostar and Hamt!car were 
taken, I find nothing, nor their captivity 
mentioned, but inthat fragment of Dio- 
dore. ‘They were committed to the 
charge of Regulus’s family,as a pledge for 
him, as he wasa captive at Carthage. 
p.139. 
Though it is now well understood, 
that the story of Regulus is at least 
doubtful, yet, when this translation 
was written, we are not sure that it 
had been doubted by any English 
historian. This account of the 
suspicions of Palmerius discovers 
some attention to critical studies, 
and may yet be read with interest. 
From the general complexion of 
the notes, it would not be surprising, 
if it should prove, that Dr. Frank- 
lin himself had occasionally inserted 
some remarks. ‘There is sometimes 
much quaintness and always great 
freedom in the reflexions, which per- 
haps betray more of Pagan than of 
Christian philosophy. 
_ This tract of Cicero is peculiarly 
teresting, from its containing the 
inost explicit avowal to be found in 
his works of his belief in the soul’s 
separate existence after death. True, 
itis very difficult to reconcile this 
language of Cate with other pass 
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ges in Cicero’s philosophical works, 
and especially with some in his let- 
ters ; but as this seems to be his last 
opinion we are willing to believe it 
his real one. But in their doc- 
trine of the soul’s future existence, 
as the philosophers excluded all idea 
of punishment, and left only the al- 
ternative of non existence or beati- 
tude, there was nothing of much 
practical value, and their most sub- 
lime and confident speculations on 
this doctrine of immortality remain 
now only to illustrate the value of 
the christian revelation. | 

The following translation of a 
well known passage in this treatise, 
is a fair specimen of the work we 
have been reviewing. 


I am therefore far from being of the 
mind of some, and amongst them we 
have known men of good learning, who 
lament and bewail the condition of hu- 
man life, as if it were a state of real mis- 
ery: for { am not at ail uneasy that I 
came into, and have so far passed my 
course in this world ; because I have so 
livedin it, that [have reason to believe, 
Il have been of some use toit ; and when 
the close comes, I shall quit life as 1} 
would an inn, and not asa reai home. 
For nature appears to me to have or- 
dained this station here for us, as 4 place 
of sojournment, a transitory abode oaly, 
and not asa fixt settlement or permanent 
habitation. But Oh the glorious day, 
when freed from this troublesome rout, 
this heap of confusion and corruption 
below, I shall repair to that divine as- 
sembly, that heayenly congregation of 
souls! and not only to those I mention- 
cd, but also to my dear Cato, than whom 
a more virtuous soul was never born nor 
did ever any exceed him in piety and 
affection. His body I committed to the 
funeral pile, which he, alas! ought to 
have lived to do by mine: yet his soul 
did not forsake me, but keeping me still 
in vicw. removed to those abodes, to 
which he knew, I was in alittle time to 
follow. I! bore the affliction indeed with 
the fortitude that became me, to outward 
view, though inwardly I severely felt the 
pangs of it; butin this lL have supported 

ff, that I knew our parting was to 
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be neither far nor lony, and that the time 
is but shorttillwe shal! happily meet again. 

Now, these, my friends, are the means, 
(since it was these you wanted to know) 
by which I make my old-age sit easy and 
light on me ; and thus I not only disarm 
it of every uneasiness, but render it even 
sweet and delightful. Butif I should be 
mistaken in this belief, that our souls are 
immortal, | am however pleased and hap- 
py inmy mistake; nor while I live, shall 
it ever be in the power of man, to beat 
me out of an opinion, that yields me so 
solid a comfort, and so durable a satis- 
faction. And if, when dead, I should (as 
some minute philosophers imagine) be 
deprived of all further sense, 1am safe at 
least in this, that those blades themselves 
will have no opportunity beyond the 
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grave to laugh at me for my opinion. But 
whether immortal or not, or whatever is 
to be our future state; as nature has set 
limits to all its other productions, ’ti, 
certainly fit our frail bodies also shou!q 
at their proper season be gathered, oy 
drop into their grave. And asthe who}, 
course of life but too much rescmbles a 
farce, of which old-age is the last ac. 
when we have enough of it, ’tis most pru- 
dent to retire, and not to makea fatigue 
of what we should endeavour io, make 
only an entertainment. This is what } 
had to say of old-age; which I wish you 
also may live to attain, that you may 
from your Own experience, witness the 
truth of the several things I have now de- 
livered you in this-conversation. De S,. 
nec. ad fin. 
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the sounds of alphabetical characters, by 
a new application of the accentual marks 
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By William Pelham. 

An Historical Sketch of the county of 
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ten in May, 1808. By Thomas Allen, 
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Church in Pittsfield. Belcher and Arm- 
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July 4, 1808. By Joseph B. Caldwell, 
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dix, containing fourteen spirited Resolu- 
sions, adopted on the occasion. Publish- 
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Isaac Sturtevant, printer $8vo. pp 31. 
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William Duane, Philadelphia. 

Thoughts upon the Conduct of our 
Administration, in relation both to 
Great Britain and France, more especial- 
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By a Friend to Peace. Boston. Printed 
at the Repertory office. 8vo. pp. 28. 

An Oration, pronounced at Newbury- 
port, July 4, 1808,o0n the anniversary 
celebration of American Independence ; 
at the request of the federal republicans. 
By Ebenezer Moseley, Esq. Newbury- 
port. Thomas and Whipple. 

An Oration, pronounced in the New, 
Meeting House in Plymouth, July 4, 
1808. By Zabdiel Sampson, A. M. Bos- 
ton. Belcher & Armstrong. 8vo. pp. 16. 

An Oration, delivered at Roxbury, 
July 4, 1808, the anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence. By N. Ruggles 
Smith. Boston. Belcher & Armstrong. 
8VO. pp. 20. 

A Sermon delivered before the An- 
cient and Honourable Artillery Compa- 
ny, in Boston, June 6, 1808, being the 
hundred and seventieth anniversary of 
their election of officers. By Rev. Leon- 
ard Woods, A. M. Boston. Belchcr & 
Armstrong, 

Medical Papers, communicated to the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. No. Il. 
Part Il Boston. Printed by Greenough 
& Stebbins. 

Report on Vaccination, presented and 
accepted at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, June 1, 
1808, and ordered to be printed in an 
Appendix‘to the second part of the sec- 
ond number of the medical papers of the 
Society. Boston. Printed by Greenough 
& Stebbins, 

No. 3, of the American Artillerist’s 
Companion, or elements of artillery. By 
Louis D. Tousard. New York. Camp- 
bell & Mitchel. ) 
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An Oration, pronounced July 4, 1808, 
at West Cambridge, in commemmoration 
of American Independence. By William 
Nichols, jun. of Westford. Boston. Oli- 
ver and Munroe, printers. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Essay on Musick, pronounced be- 
fore the Middlesex Musical Society, Sept. 
1807, at Dunstable, Mass. By Jobn 
Hubbard, professor of mathematicks and 
natural philosophy Dartmouth College. 
4to. pp. 19. price 25 cents. 

A sermon, delivered before the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, 
May, 1808. By Jeremiah Chaplin, a.m. 
8vo. pp. 43. price 25 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

The fourth volume of Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, is just published by 
Hastings, Etheridge & Bliss. Boston. 8vo. 
pp. 516. 

Also, the fourth volume of Rollin’s 
Ancient History. 8vo. pp. 686. 

The Speech of Henry Broughman, 
esq. before the House of Commons, Fri- 
day, April 1, 1808, in support of the pe- 
titions from London, Liverpool and 
Manchester, against the orders in Coun- 
cil. ‘faken in short hand, by A. Fraser. 
Boston, published by Farrand, Mallory 
& Co. Boston. Belcher & Armstrong, 
printers. price 37 I-2 cents. 

The Baptist misrepresented and pro- 
perly represented. By John Gother. 
Baltimore. price 374 cents. 

Solitude, considered with respect to 
itsinfluence upon the mind and the heart. 
Written originally in German, by M. 
Zimmermann, Aulic Councillor and 
Physician to his Britannick Majesty at 
Hanover. ‘Translated from the French 
of J. B. Mercier. New London. Print- 
ed by Cady & Eells, for Thomas & 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Vol. VIII. Part IL of the New Cyclo- 
pedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F.R. S. 
editor of the last edition of Chambers’s 
Dictionary, with the assistance of emi- 
nent professional gentlemen. First A- 
merican edition, .revised, corrected, en- 
larged, and adapted to this country, by 
several literary and scientifick charac- 
ters. 4to. Philadelphia, 8S. F. Bradford. 
L. Blake, agent, Boston. 

The Grave, a poem, by Robert Blair, 
with the hfe of the author, prefatory 
notes on the poem, and a poem to the 
memory of the late Mr. William Law, 
‘to which is added, Gray’s Elegy written 
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ina country church yard. Boston. Pub- 
lished by W. Blagrove. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Cole and |, Bonsal, Baltimore, have in 
the press, Poetick Trifles. By John Hen- 
ry Mills, Comedian. 

James P. Parke has just received a 
new work, from the pen of Henry Tuke, 
published in York, (Eng.) entitled “ The 
Duties of Religion and Morality, as in- 
culcated in the Holy Scriptures: with 
preliminary and occasional observa- 
tions.” He has put to press this inter- 
esting litthe manual, which has gained 
general approbation in England, and will 
publish it as speedily as accuracy and 
neatness will admit. 

James Humphreys, of Philadelphia, 
has in the press, Herdman on the Mau- 
agement of Infants, and the treatment of 
their diseases. Also, 

Poems, by Hugh Downman, from the 
sixth edition. 

E. M. Blunt of Newburyport has in the 
press, Ashe’s Travels in America, per- 
forined in 1805, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the rivers Alleghany, Mononga- 
hela, Ohio and Missisippi—j volumes. 

David Attinson of Burlington, (N. J.) 
has in press, an Historical Compend, 
containing the great line of history from 
the earliest times to the present day, to- 
gether with a general view of the pres- 
ent state of the world, and a bricf dis- 
sertation on the importance of historical 
knowledge. By Samuel Whelpley, A.M. 
Principal of the Morris Academy. 

Somervell & Conrad, of Petersburg, 
(Va.) have commenced a work, entitled, 
Terpsichore : or a collection of minuets, 
marches, waltzes, and other miscellane- 
ous pieces of musick, for the piano forte. 
Composed and arranged by John C. 
Pike, Petersburg. 

Oliver and Munroe, of this town have 
in the press, the History of Don Fran- 
cisco de Miranda’s late attempt toeffect 
a revolution in $8. America. In a series 
of letters, by a gentleman who was an 
officer under that general, to his friend 
inthe United States. The work to be 
printed in 1 vol, 12mo, containing about 
300 pages, price one doliar in boards. 

fn the press at Washington, an ad- 
dress to the People of the United States, 
on the importaoce of cnecouragiag agri- 
culture and domestick manufactures ; 
tending to shew that by a due encour- 
avement of these essential interests, the 


© 


nation will be rendered more respectable 
abroad, and more prosperous at home, 
Together with an account of the im. 
provements in sheep at Arlington, the 
native sheep of Smith’s island, and the 
plans proposed of extending this valua- 
ble race of animals, for the benefit of 
the country at large. By George W. P. 
Custis, Esq of Arlington House, in the 
District of Columbia. 

Hastings, Etheridge & Bliss, of this 
town, and S. Etheridge, Char!estown, are 
publishing by subscription, in 60 vols, 
duodecimo,to be ornamented with plates, 
engraved by the first American art'sts, a 
work entit tled, “ Select Miscellaneous 
classicks,” comprising the entire works 
of Pope, Swift, Smollet, Addison, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Sterne, and Fielding. 
‘The work to be printed on fine vellum 
paper. One or more volumes to be is- 
sued every month, and delivered to sub- 
scribers, in extra boards, at one dollar 
each, payable on delivery ; and if hot- 
pressed, one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Any person having other editions of any 
of these authors, may have the privilege 
of taking such only as they have not, or 
their’s will be taken at a fair price, in 
part payment. The two first volumes 
are published and ready for delivery. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

Proposals are issued at Philadelphia, 
for publishing Pike’s expeditions to the 
sources of the Missisippi, and through 
the western parts of Louisiana, to the 
sources of the Ousage, Arkensaw, Kans, 
La Plate, and other rivers. Performed 
by orders of the government of the U- 
nited States, during the years 1805, 
1806, and 1807. Also, 

A Tour through the internal parts of 
New Spain, when conducted through 
those provinces by order of the Captain 
General, in the year, 1807. This work 
will be prepared for the press by Major 
Z. M. Pike. It will be divided into three 
parts, but comprised in one volume, 
large octavo. 


F. Nichols, Philadelphia, proposes to 


publish Selections from the Spectator, 
Tatler and Guardian, by Mrs. Barbauld, 


. . ] 
3 vols. 12mo. price to subscribers 2 dols. 


75 cents. 

Hopkins & Earle, Philadelphia, pro- 
pose publishing a Bystematick and Prace 
tical Treatise on the Doctrines of Divin- 
ity, intended to explain some of the most 
essential articles of the christian faith, 
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to encourage sinners to come to Christ, 
and to direct believers how to obtain 
the comforts of the gospel. By the Rev. 
William C. Davis, Pastor of the church 
of Bullock’s Creek, South Carolina. 
This work consists of four books, which 
are divided into chapters. The first 
book contains a view of our lost state ; 
the sccond treats of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion; the third of the laws of God and 
the Covenant of Works ; and the fourth 
of the Covenant of Grace, &c. The 
work will be comprised in one volume, 
8vo. containing nearly 600 pages. 

Proposals are issued at Norfolk, for 
publishing The whole Trial of Commo- 
dore James Barron, Capt. Charles Gor- 
don, James Hale, Esq. and William Hook, 
making one volume, price one dollar 
seventy five cents, in boards. 

Robert Eastburn and William Elliot, 
of New Brunswick, (New Jersey) pro- 
pose publishing by subscription, a hot 
pressed family Bible : containing the Old 
and New Testaments, Apocrypha, An- 
notations, and Brown’s Concordance. In 
2 voluines, royal quarto, printed on a 
new type, and delivered to subscribers 
at five dollars per voluine. 

Thomas B. Wait & Co. of this town, 
propose publishing the Works of Fisher 
Aimes,Esq. consisting of unpublished man- 
uscripts, together with printed speeches 
and writings, selected by a number of 
his friends. To which will be prefixed, 
notices of the life and character of the 
author, prepared at che request of thie 
compilers. The work to be printed on 
a fine medium paper, witha new and 
elegant type, in one large octavo volume, 
to contain not less than 500 pages. The 
whole execution to be equal if not supe- 
riour, to the edition of Blackstone, now 
printing gy by the same publishers. ‘The 
price to subscribers will be three dollars, 
in boards.) The work shall be put to 
press in sixty days, and the greatest dilli- 

gence used to finish it immediately. 

Proposals are issued at Baltimore for 
the publication by subscription of a new 
Law Work, under the title of “ The A- 
mcrican Law Journal and Miscellany, 
to be conducted by John E. Hall, esq. 
The size of the eulk will depend on the 
assistance which the editor ma ty Tee eive. 
lt is at present proposed to pri int about 
four numbers in each ‘year, wh’ ‘ch will 


iorm an octavo of 400 pag 'S. Hach 
humber must be for on delivery, ata 
rate not exceeding one cent per pac 
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Subscriptions in Bostoa received at the 
office of Russell & Cutler. 

Proposals are issued at Augusta, Geo. 
for publishing the Journal of a Voyage 
of Discovery, from St. Louis, on the Mis- 
sissippi, across the North American con- 
tinent, by way of the Missouri river, te 
the western or Pacifick Ocean,under the 
directions of captains Lewis & Clark, 
during the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, 
and patronized by the government of 
the United States, including a particular 
account of the countries through which 
they passed, taken from actual survey, 
with the latitude and longitude of the 
most noted places on the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers ; together with a parti- 
cular account of the Indian Nations and 
Tribes residing on the waters of Missou- 
ririver. By Jose ph Whitehouse. The 
work will be published at the Herald 
Office, in one oc stave or two ducdecimo 
volumes, as may hereafter be found most 
advisable ; and in either case one large 
or two small volumes will be furnished 
to subscribers, at three dollars, bound in 
boards, payable when the work is ready 
for delivery. A correct and elegantly 
drawn Map of the rivers Mississippi, 
Missouri, Columbia and the rocky moun- 
tains, to the north Pacitick Ocean, will 
accompany the work 

Wiliam Duane, of . Phil; .delphia, pro- 
poses publishing by pei eer: illus- 
trations of Prophecy. In which are il- 
lustrated many prs edictions which occur 
in Isaiah mary Daniel ; in the writings of 
the Evangelists, and the book of Revela- 
tions ; and which are thought to foretell, 
among other great events, a Revolution 
in France, favourable to the tnterests of 
mankind; the overthrow of the papal 
power, and of Ecclesiastical tyranny ; the 
downfall of civil despotism, and the eutine 
sequent meliorations of the state of the 
world ; together with a large collection 
of extracts, interspersed th rough the 
work, and taken from various comment- 
ators, and particularly from Joseph 
Mede, Vitringa, Dr. ‘Thomas Goodwin, 
Dr. Henry Moore, Dr. fohn Owen, Dr. 
Cressener, Peter Jovricn, Brenius, Bish- 
op Chandler, Sir Isaac Newtel, Mr. 
William Lowth, Fleming, Bengelius, 
Daubuz, Whitby, Lowman, Bishop New- 
ton and Bishop Hurd. By the Rev. Jo- 

sh ‘Lowers, LL. D. In two vols. large 


octavo. Subscribers to pay two doliare 
and iiftv cents, on the a: liver v of enck 
volume ia beards 
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Miss Jane Aitken, of Philadelphia, 
proposes publishing by subscription, a 
new translation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Old Testament, from the Greek of 
the Septuagint, and the New Testament, 
from the most correct Greek Text, with 
occasional notes. By Charles Thomp- 
son, late secretary to the congress of the 
United States. It is proposed to print 
the work elegantly with a good type, and 
to have it executed with great care and 
accuracy. It will be comprised in four 
volumes, octayo. 

Proposals have been issued at Balti- 
more for publishing by subscription a 
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History of the Kine Pock, and for sup- 
plying physicians and others regularly 
with active matter, until the first day of 
May, 1811, by James Smith, Physician, 
Chathamestreet. ‘Che work will be pub- 
lished as soon as circumstances will ad. 
mit. It shall be as concise as possible; 
not omitting, however, any information 
that may be considered cither useful to 
the innoculator,or interesting to the com- 
munity. Whe subscription for each copy 
will be five dollars, payable on deliver 

of the work. Every subscriber shall be 
entitled toa free supply of active vaccine 
matter, at any time until May Ist, 1811, 
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BOSTON ATHENZUM. 

The following order passed the 
House of Representatives of this State. 
CoMMONWEALTH oF MAssAcuuseTrs, 

Ian the House of ~Representatives, 

June 2, 1808. 

Wuereas the Boston Athene- 
um is an institution of great publick 
benefit in promoting a taste for the 
arts and sciences, and for polite lite- 
rature, and as such 1s worthy of leg- 
islative patronage : 

Ordered, That the Clerk of this 
House be, and hereby is required to 
deposite with the Secretary of said 
Atheneum a copy of all the pa- 
pers, which, during the present 
year are printed for the use of the 
House, and also a copy of the Jour- 
nals of this House which now- are, 
or which during the year ensuing 
may be printed by order of this 
House. 


Attest, N. Tirtincuasrt, Cleré. 


-_-— 


Mr. Hugh Murray will publish, 
in a few day s, a work, entitled, En- 
quiries Historical and Moral, ree 
specting the character of nations 
and the progress of society. In 


this work it will be Mr. Murray’s 
object to exhibit a view of the moral 
history of man ; of the manners and 
character of nations, and the cir- 
cumstances on which these are de- 
pendent. After endeavouring to as- 
certain the general principles by 
which they are regulated, he pro- 
ceeds to give a view of society, as 
it exists in the earlier stages of its 
progress. Mr. Murray has some 
intention of hereafter extending a 
similar survey to subsequent periods 
in the history of man. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 

We are much disappointed in not be- 
ing able to present our Readers with a 
continuation of the valuable Papers up- 
on Atmospherick Stones. We hope our 
learned Correspondent will not forget 
us —The series of Letters tod, from 
Europe, is now for the Jjirst time inter- 

rupted. We hope that a writer to whom 
we are so much indebted, will nol agaws 
fail to enrich our pages. 








